I’m On My Way 


No Brain, No Pain. 


TOMMY CHONG IS 


FAROUTMAN 


‘A.Comedy forthe 90, 


‘CINETEL FILMS, INC. PRESENTS A PAUL HERTZBERGILISA HANSEN PRODUCTION 
ATOMMY CHONG ATTEMPT TOMMY CHONG in “FAR OUT MAN” Staring C-THOMAS HOWELL, 

RAE DAWN CHONG and MARTIN MULL With Special Appearances by PAUL BARTEL, JUDD NELSON and MICHAEL WINSLOW 
Director of Photography GREG GARDINER and ERIC WOSTER. Ete by STEPHEN MYERS and GILBERTO COSTA NUNES 
“asic Score by JAY CHATTAWAY Co-Protoced by HOWARD BROWN Executive Producer PAUL HERTZBERG 
Produced by LISA M. HANSEN Writen an Died by TOMMY CHONG 
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Includes stellar performances by Kool Moe Dee, 
Don Dokken, Samantha Fox, and especially 
The Bonedaddys performing Hippie Children. 
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On Chameleon Records We'll Change Your Tune 


LOWEN & 
NAVARRO 


Creativity and Intelligence @ 


Persuasive Poetry and Musical Majesty 


LOWEN & NAVARRO - Composers of. 


Pat Benatar's Top Five smash 
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The Bangles, Nile Rodgers, Dave Edmunds, m 
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The Temptations, among others. 


WALKING ON A WIRE 


The compelling debut album and single by LOWEN & NAVARRO 


Produced by Jim Scott 
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On Chameleon Records We'll Change Your Tune < 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 
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PERFECT 


Re-cess (Webster): A break from: 
Re-cess (Parliament): A unique filter for extra: 


© Philip Morris Inc, 1990 
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“He works as hard as he plays. 
And he drinks Johnnie Walker” 


Good taste is always an asset. 
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LIVING POETS SOCIETY 


Sandra Bernhard, Madonna's better half. 
By Scott Cohen 


After | was on “Donahue” recently, to 
debate the lyric labeling issue, | got a 
letter from someone who saw the 
broadcast. On the outside of the 
envelope were two stickers—one of the 
‘American flag and one proclaiming 
“God loves you” with a smiling church 
house that, oddly, seemed to be 
vibrating, like a ringing alarm clock ina 
children’s book. 

Inside was a tiny booklet titled “This 
Was Your Life,” a comic strip morality 
play tracing the folly of some poor guy 
who, having died, is brought to Heaven 
where his sinful life is reviewed on a 
giant screen before God. God looks in 
the Book of Life and does not find this 
poor fellow’s name in it, so he’s 
damned to Hell and cast into the sea of 
eternal fire. Pretty obvious lesson there. 
But the strip has a twist: there’s an 
epilogue called “This Can be Your 
Life," in which the same man, in the 
nick of time before he dies, realizes the 
error of his godless ways, repents, dies 
and goes to Heaven, where, this time, 
he is received far more warmly. 

‘Accompanying this was a lengthy 
letter full of hate for me and—since 
he'd paid the postage and figured he 
might as well damn two as one—my. 
father too. Completely absent was any 
sense of Christian tolerance or 
forgiveness. My father and | were “sons 
of Satan,’ “destroyers of souls, lives 
and nations’ (an exaggeration, | think) 
and a lot of other things. Needless to 
say, the author took exception to my 
position regarding record labeling. 

Believe me, I'm not mocking the 
notion of living a good, moral life and 
going to Heaven. | believe completely 
in that. What | resist is the portrayal of 
an otherwise familiar God as this 
unremitting, punishing celestial despot 
who's filling the sea of fire with every 
person who ever had a fantasy out of 
wedlock. | can only think of two: 
“religions” where the supreme being 
worshipped is as vindictive as this 
fellow’s letter and evangelical booklet 
depict—extreme, fundamentalist born- 
again Christianity and Satanism. 


But this is America at the inglorious 
sunset of its era of selfishness and 
intolerance. Now that the once 
incomparably brilliant American sun is 
dropping and the shadows are growing 
longer and harsher, the people who 
worshipped, in a perversely ironic way, 
not the real values of God or 
democracy, but the false idols of their 
‘own images of country and their 
presumed moral supremacy, are getting. 
scared. Rap lyrics and heavy metal 
songs and Robert Mapplethorpe’s 
homoerotic photographs scare them. 
MTV and SPIN and even college radio 
stations scare them. In Bush and 
Reagan’s America, with their ludicrous 
fantasy of us as a nation of eternally 
tough and righteous cowboys, the 
Communists were never as frightening 
as kids making music or men kissing. 


The people who are against rock'n'roll, 
and there have always been people 
against it, are really attacking it because 
it expresses a political and sociological 
i that they personally find 
threatening. We have just come 
through 10 years of a Republican 
government that has sunk this country 
to its lowest depths since before the 
Second World War. The prevailing 
administration and the prevailing 
conservative mentality of this country 
doesn’t want to admit that, that the 
economy is in precarious shape, the 
environment is being choked, there is 
an AIDS epidemic and crippling 
illiteracy, homelessness and drug 
problems. It’s easy to say that the 
degeneration of our culture is because 
young people listen to rock'n'roll. As 
absurd a leap of logic as that is, there 
are people who believe that—because 
they want and even need to. There is a 
visceral connection drawn between 
crime and drug addiction in the ghetto 
and the fact that the music that mostly 
‘comes from those beleaguered streets is 
rap. The conclusion is somehow 
reached that rap must be producing 
drug addiction and crime, since the 
‘emergence of one parallels the increase 


of the other. It’s an absurd connection, 
but, at face value, frightened middle- 
class America buys it. What's 
completely ignored, as blatantly as if 
people put their hands over their ears so 
they couldn't hear it being said, is that 
rap’s proliferation is proportionate to 
the worsening lawlessness and dead- 
endedness of the ghetto which they rap 
about. 

Recently, the police shut down 
Cincinnati’s Contemporary Arts Center 
for exhibiting Robert Mapplethorpe’s 
photographs, and indicted the museum 
and its director for obscenity and using 


minors in pornography. (Some of the 
Photos are portraits of naked children, 
though not in any sexual pose.) What 
lies behind the closing of a museum— 
and the record labeling controversy —is 
people like Jesse Helms who recognize 
that artists will always express the true 
pain of society and that that expression 
will galvanize people. The artist is 
inevitably the enemy of the status quo 
gone rotten. So in order for the 
prevailing mentality to prevail, it has to 
cut off dissent. That's what censorship 
has always been about. 

—Bob Guccione, Jr. 
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LETTERS 


Edited by Nathaniel Wice 


So You Say It’s Your 


Yo SPIN! You've done it again! Five 
years in a row of super-duper, def-dope 
anniversary issues. You have kept alive 
the tradition of unique, probing, on- 
the-edge music journalism—along with 
a healthy dose of coverage on crucial 
social/political issues. Every month | 
read SPIN takes weeks, months off of my 
aging process. The way | figure it, five 
years of reading SPIN equals 10 years of 
real-time human living. 

I've said it in these pages before and 
ll say it again—especially since I'm 
a bonafide “boomer” from the heyday 
of Rolling Stone magazine—Rolling 
Stone SUCKS! That whole clique of retro- 
revisionist, neo-lib/conservative yuppie 
scum that Rolling Stone caters to 
SUCKS! A word to the wise ones of you 
among the new hip-hop-house-metal- 
speednoise-world-beat generation: as 
you get older, don’t let other people's 
dictates of “growth and maturity” entice 
you to give up your ideas and hopes of a 
better world, Don’t turn into the suck- 
ass, cynical hypocrites that so many 
people are these days. In other words 
DON'T BELIEVE THE HYPE! That is, the 
hype of greed, indifference and insensi- 
livity that the nightmare elements of 
power in American culture are trying to 
insidiously foist upon you 

To paraphrase Gil Scot-Heron’s 
grandmother's words: If you don’t stand 
for something, you'll fall for anything 


Bill Finley, Associate Publisher 
In These Times 
Chicago, IL 


Boy, you guys think you're the hottest 
shit to roll off the presses, don’t you? 
Your self-congratulatory, self-indulgent, 
self-glorifying, hipper-than-thou _atti- 
tude is so fucking annoying. I'd rather 
read the slop those old farts at Rolling 
Stone are dishing out! You guys are 
about as cool as. .. a Coors Lite ad. 


Karl Heitmueller, BBC Records 
Lancaster, PA 


Ms. Ogyny 


Not since reviews of Georgia O'Keefe 
have | seen such importance placed on a 
female artist’s sexuality rather than her 
artistry itself. Comments such as “fucka- 
ble Irish brogue” and “I wanted to pick 
her up and throw her on the table” 
I"Sinead,” Aprill__ made me won- 
der whether | was reading a reputable 
music magazine or hardcore porn. Sin- 
ead O'Connor is a wonderful, bright 
new talent who certainly does not de- 
serve that type of sexist copy. When Mr. 
McNeil starts writing with his pen rather 
than his penis, maybe | will start reading, 
your magazine again. 


Sandra Alua 
Somerset, MA 


Public Enemy #1 


Great job by Mr. Owen [Public Ser- 
vice,” March]! Your singularly trashy 
cover text, however, was unfair— 
“B-52's—They’re fun, they're back and 
they don’t hate white people” and 
“Public Enemy, Chuck D.: Some of my 
best friends are white.” The editors of 


SPIN apparently could not sit idly by and 
let this good interview see the light of 
day without cracking some smarmy, 
neo-cynical remark. 


Scott Beadle 
Vancouver, BC 
Canada 


Before enlightening the “Black Planet,’” 
Chuck D. should check out history. Folk 
songs and dances were a way of life for 
others as well, including Northern Euro- 
pean, whiter-than-white Latvians— 
songs for and about sadness, joy, carv- 
ing wood, smoking eels, having sex 
(some of these songs would make those 
“naughty rappers” from Miami sound 
like New Kids on the Block), exile, per- 
secution, revering nature and so on. In- 
stead of bitching, they were chillin’, 
bearing the shit, fighting when absolute- 
ly necessary, all the while surviving 
stoicly by themselves, not crying and 
whining to the world. 

Now, they've won their own home- 
land back from the latest oppressors, 
This is just one of a hundred diverse yet 
similar history lessons you have missed, 
Mr. D. 


Aivars A. Smits 
New York, NY 


White Punks Online 


Something Mr. Dibbell left out “Cyber 
Thrash,” Marchl: not only do files exist 
describing elaborate electronic devices 
to cheat Ma Bell, but there are files de- 
tailing how to build pipe bombs, letter 
bombs and methods of manufacturing 
drugs. Mr. Dibbell may take a “devil 
may care” attitude about this problem, 
but he is guilty of condoning and even 
encouraging the highly criminal activi- 
ties of the hackers. I'm nauseated. Due 
to what some revenge-seeking, hackers 
could do to my credit record or the com- 
puter where | work, | cannot compro- 
mise security by allowing you to publish 
my name. 


Name withheld 
Houston, TX 


Defini 


ns 
What, you guys skip English 101 or 
something? William Gibson’s “Darwin” 
IAprill is, like, 1 dunno—a vignette. A 
fragment, maybe. All | know is this: you 
promised a short story. Am I to expect 
that the remainder is forthcoming? In the 
future, I suggest you label such pieces 
“Fiction” on the cover, and avoid doing 
damage to the universally accepted defi- 
nition of a most laudable genre. 


Mark Whiteis-Helm 
Washington, DC 


Drug Peace 


Thank you for the Jefferson Morley [An- 
tihero, April] and William Burroughs 
[Antihero, Februaryl pieces. They will 
do well to help throttle recent anti-drug 
bashing by right-wing, media-fed zeal- 
ots. | hope the magazine's stance on this 
issue doesn’t wane or get watered down. 
You got people thinking about it 


Jeff Allen 
Temperance, MI 


Many readers have been asking how to 
getin touch with 2600, the hacker news- 
letter mentioned in our March issue. 
Here it is: 2600, Subscription Depart- 
ment, P.O. Box 752, Middle Island, NY 
11953. 


Address letters to the editor to: Point 
Blank, SPIN, 6 W 18th St., New York, NY 
10011. 


Corrections 


This is the correct spelling of Fab 5 
Freddy. 

The Morrissey lyrics in the 10 Most In- 
teresting Musicians (April) were from 
“Shoplifters of the World Unite.’ 

Barry Mothes should have been cred- 
ited with the 8:57 PM entry in “Rock 
Around the Clock” (April) 


FloGlobe 
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Edited by Frank Owen 
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MULIT- 
CULTURAL 
DELIGHT 


What will happen to dance music in a decade 
slated to make the 60s look like the 70s? 
Deee-Lite is what will happen. 


Acomputer-literate Japanese b-boy, a droll Russian dandy, and an American who'll return 
the phrase “foxy lady” to common usage—that’s Deee-Lite. 

‘A group that splices house music, break beats, psychotropic F/X and depth-charge 
soul could easily come across as bloodless PoMo dilettantes, but New York club Djs 
Dmitry Daddy-O and Dj Jungle Tohwa weld these disparate elements together to achieve 
a passionate unity that could be the next chapter in dance music's format-busting 
success story, 

“I think people like De La Soul and the B-52's have proved that kooks can get into the 
Top 10, and have finally made the term ‘crossover’ redundant,” says singer The Lady Miss 
Kier Kirby. 

‘Thanks to sampling, the modern ear can comprehend what | consider psychedelic 
music more than ever before and consider it as a pop song. You'd never hear Parliament! 
Funkadelic on the radio at the time but now young kids can absorb all kinds of 
information.” 

Dmitry sees the current climate as a backlash against the 80s: "People finally got 
frustrated enough about what was happening to actually do something about it. All the 
consumerism and materialism, the negativism and brat culture—there's just no room for it 
anymor 

“Everything was faux-finished,” Kier continues, “even ideologies. And when things go 
r they bring on a swing not just to the middle but to the complete opposite. 

‘The 90s artists are really exciting because they share a humanism: they make music 
that speaks to the issues. For us Sly Stone is the main inspiration because he 

reached people without getting his message caught up in elitism or intellectual 

thetori 

‘Some weighty collaborators are lining up for what should be one of the year's most 
important debut albums: the taciturn Tohwa dropped science on the Jungle Brothers’ 
latest so they will reciprocate, stellar knobmen like Frankie Knuckles and Tony 
Humphries are slated, and Bootsy Collins is the latest to climb on board their starship. 

Unusually for a dance music act, Deee-Lite have a strong visual aesthetic of their own, 
one which has led to collaborations with video makers and photographers as far afield as 
France and Japan. “One of the things we've always believed in is simultaneous creation, 
Zeitgeist, collective consciousness, call it what you will, and if we're tapping into that 
it’s only natural that someone on the other side of the world is, too. 

“The age of communication is putting people in the mindset for what we call ‘World 
Clique.’ You'll have DAT, fiber optics, modems, picture phones, so why not reach out and 
hook up with someone else across the world? That's what Deee-Lite’s all about, three 
different nationalities coming together in the original global village, New York.” 

On the positive tip and improvising wildly, she ventures, “In the 60s it was the stream 
of consciousness. This age is pulling us all together for the cream of consciousness. 


th 


—Steve Daly 
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Staff Selections 


Died Pretty Every Brilliant Eye (Beggars 
Banquet) The lead vocalist for this Australian 
band sounds as if he’s stumbled over Keith 
Richards’ vocal chords. Listen to it in the 
dark, preferably with someone you like. 
(Spencer) 


That Petrol Emotion Chemicrazy (Virgin) 
Once-angry Irishmen process Stones, 
Beatles, VU and T-Rex. The guitar licks, rock 
melodies and distinctive beat are the best 
yet. “Tingle” deserves MTV-propelled pop 
greatness. (Wice) 


Loop A Gilded Eternity (Beggars Banquet) 
Viscous as anything your ears have drunk 
lately, and better tasting, too, Loop’s third LP 
will send you reeling. Endless repetition of a 
central riff, murky vocals and a swirling, 
guitar-heavy mix may not be your idea of a 
good time, but give it a chance. (Greer) 


The Fall Extricate (PolyGram) Lead singer 
Mark E. Smith builds a brand new house, 
without Brix, but with enough cement to 
make The Fall quite spectacular here, The 
absence of the ex-wife is apparent in the 
vocal mix, but an emphasis on varied 
instrumental sounds and intense rhythms, 
along with the usual delightfully obscure 
lyrics, more than make up for anything 
missing, A band for all seasons. (Blackwell) 


Lava Hay Lava Hay (PolyGram) Listening to 
Lava Hay is a lot like lying down in a bathtub 
filled with honey. It's sweet, relaxing, 
engulfing. Country-folk-pop performed with 
an almost religious tone by a bright new 
Canadian female duo. (Blackwell) 


Digital Underground Sex Packets (Tommy 
Boy) Long delayed but well worth the wait, 
Digital Underground's debut album proves 
there’s a lot more to these Oaktown 
pranksters than imaginary sex drugs, funny 
noses and Clinton-style humor. Destined to 
be one of the most talked-about hip hop 
albums of the year. (Owen) 
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GOOFING OFF 


Reviled by grown-ups for 
noisiness and by the police as 
asuspected street gang, 
Toronto's Bunchofuckingoofs 
are not your average hardcore 
band. Lifestyles of the poor 
and infamous? 


Spawned in the Montreal club scene 
that gave rise to kd, lang, Cowboy 
Junkies and Blue Rodeo, the extremely 
unsigned Bunchofuckingoofs have 
taken their gnashing brand of 
apocalyptic abuse metal from the 
downtown bars and into the streets, 
expanding their musical message into 
a philosophy, apolitical platform, 3 
lifestyle. 

Living and working communally 
with some eight or nine followers, the 
Goofs, besides being musicians, 
describe themselves as anti-drug 
crusaders, community activists anda 
neighbothood police force all rolled 
into one. The official local police have 
another name for them—suspected 
street gang, Though they demure at 
the street gang label ("There's no 
crime, so there's no gang’), they wil, 
at times, refer to their BFG insignias as 
“colors” and wil if pressed, say that 
violence has played a part in 
defending their beliefs—the odd head- 
butt to discourage local dope dealers, 
the occasional dust-up with Nazi 
skinheads. But, the Goof insist, they 
fight only on the side of right, and 
never go looking for trouble. Or as 
‘one of their songs puts it: "We never 
instigate it /Or push it upon ourselves 
/ It seems our lifestyl's/ A magnet for 
people with poor mental health.” 

The home and headquarters of this 
lifestyle is Goof World, a kind of 90s 


punk version of Warhol's Factory, 
housed in a windowless, bumt-out 
warehouse basement which they've 
converted with scrap lumber and 
metal into a black-walled, grafft- 
scrawled, hardware-encrusted 
labyrinth of honeycombed work 
spaces and cel-ke sleeping "cages” 
Mangy dogs prow! the beer-reeking 
interior which is reached through a 
triple-locked, three-inch thik steel 
firedoor emblazoned with the greeting 
“GO AWAY" Hunkered in their Bunker, 
the Goofs record their independently 
released tapes and 45s ("There's No 
Solution...So There's No Problem!) 
manufacture their anti-drug buttons 
(Coke: The Real Thing For Real 
Assholes’), sikscreen thei ant-Nazi T- 
shirts (@ Doc Marten crushing 
swastika) and mount their political 
campaigns. 

Members finance GoofWorld’s 
multimedia projects by working odd 
jobs in construction, bike couriering 
and security Recently they developed 
a lucrative sideline as extras, 
appearing as “punk rockers” in the 
many US TV series flmed in Ontario— 
“Amerika” “Short Circuit Il "War ofthe 
Words" Last year, Goof World 
expanded operations to include a 
video editing suite, a tattoo parlor and 
the Canadian chapter of SHARP 
(Skinheads Against Racal Prejudice) 
With its aura of hardcore music made 
3-0, it's not surprising that Goof World 
has become a mecca for trash’n’burn 
enthusiasts the world over A 
Cleveland couple honeymooned here. 
And, last year actresstumed-aspiring- 
filmdirector Margot Kidder shot a 
student documentary on the Goofs 
and their worl, 

Lytcist, lead singer and driving 
force behind GoofWorld is “Crazy” 
Steve johnston, a 32-year-old ex-real 
estate salesman whose disillusionment 


with what he calls this buttfuck 
society’ led to such Goof standards as 
"Businesscum’ and also to a series of 
convictions ranging from possession 
of burglary tools to assaulting a police 
officer (Bum raps all Steve says) A 
charismatic, but vaguely menacing 
presence (the stubbled sides of his 
mohawked stul are crisscrossed with 
scars), Steve describes the Goofs as 
“ant-establishment, ant-cop, ant 
traffic, pro-dog, pro-bicycle, pro-beet" 
He freely admits that their anti-drug 
message grew out of their own past 
dabbiings in the more harmful 
substances—coke, heroin, glue. Today, 
they limit themselves to what they call 
“okay drugs’ —“anything you wouldn't 
kill your grandmother or steal from 
your friends to get’—hash, LSD, 
booze. The Goofs’ pummelling 90- 
minute sets include a number of anti- 
crug tunes, among them "Exploding 
Gluebags"a declaration of war 
against glue sniffers. The song 
culminates onstage in the igniting of a 
lighter fui-filed bag affixed toa 
mannequin’ face. "We lke to use a 
itle comedy to put across our views?” 
Steve says."But we're serious about 
trying to change things. | can play the 
clown, but | can also play the game” 
Like twice running for city 
govemment in Toronto, Wooing the 
electorate with the slogan, "ts Your 
Tum to Put a Goof In Government” he 
made cogent arguments for revisions 
to traffic laws, commercial zoning, 
public transit and also called for an 
over-the-counter sale of nhalable 
solvents, He garnered 1,036 votes in 
his first campaign and came in third of 
four candidates. Not bad fora 
mohawked high school dropout who 
lives ina basement with ten pals and 


his dog Dit 
—John Colapinto 


, 
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After 73 years, Smirnoff” 
Vodka returns to the Mother 7 7 


it was the country's favorite 
vodka, selling a million bottles a: 
day, Today, it's becoming the 
U.S.S.R's leading imported 
vodka, Considering Smirnoff's 
heritage, that's not surprising. — 
So if you find yourself toasting 
the spirit of Glasnost, you know 
~ the real spirit to. choose. 
_ Smirnoff. 


‘SMIRNOFF® VODKA 40) 
© 1990ste Pierre: 


A feminist gang or simply hell on wheels, 
Hell's Belles are the real thing ona 

Los Angeles biker scene increasingly 
dominated by poseurs. Leather girls on top. 


"Thisis my dating prerequisite: he's gotta be older than my motorcycle,” 
ait gesting ouside the West Holywood diner ther TianphBonneile 750. 
"My motorcycle is 14, So that gives me abit of leewa) 

‘What would you calla group of drug-free women bikers who lke to watch "The 
Simpsons” and pierce their tongues? Well, keep it to yourself buddy, because 
they're not interested in your wormy lite opinions. They call themselves Hell's 
Belles, and if you're ever inthe neighborhood, listen up and you might hear that 
unmistakable rumble of straight Harley Davidson pipes, sorta like a convoy of bro- 
ken trucks, as they cruise Santa Monica Boulevard or fy ff the freeways of LA. 

If you're relly good, maybe they llpemnit you to become a slaveboy ike Lee, a 
self-described "party favor” who has to do "whatever they tele to.” Like clean 
their bikes, for example, or take off his clothes." stripped for Pig Pen once,” Lee 
creamy recounts. "I was the fist scrotum she'd ever seen.” 

The Belles are a welcome blast of realty at a tine when Hollywood is full of 
‘yuppies on expensive new Harleys with Hermes scarves knotted over their 
leather jackets. In 1990it's cool to trade in your BMW fora hog, but the trend can't 
last. "Their wives will ake them stop riding when they have kids," says Joanie, 
who's studying to be a mortician, "Or they'll get tired of them and sell them." 

Their motto: we comfort the disturbed and disturb the comfortable. The public 
disturbance at a recent birthday party for Belle Crystal Cross, who has her own 
piercing salon, brought on a police raid at 4:00 AM. "They got complaints because 
we were playing some weird games," says Pig Pen. “Crystal wasn the comer in 
pajamas and chaps, getting her birthday spanking. They wanted to know why 
there was no liquor and why there were no boys.” She grins. “We wouldn't let 


them leave.” —Kathy Silberger 


Dazed and Confused 


Jimmy Page once 
said he wished Led 
Zeppelin were a 
reggae band, but 
John Bonham couldn't 
manage the beat. 
Fifteen years later, 
Page gets his wish 
with Dread Zeppelin. 


The Band Next Door 


Burlesque horror 

tockers KAREN BLACK 
believe that performance- 
art-as-rock'n'roll is an idea 
whose time has come. 

Art with a capital F. 


“think everyone should be a 
performance artist,” says 
Kembra Pfahler, the mordant 
guiding light of New York’s only 
avantpunkburlesque band, 
Karen Black, and the founder of 
her own artistic philosophy, 
Avallabism—"making the best 
of whatever's available.” 

Body-painted and bewigged, 
and full of what cult filmmaker 
Mike Kuchar has called 
“voluptuous horror” this band 
is eager to supply the planet's 
overall decay with a baroquely 
funny beauty-mask solution of 
sound and spectacle. 

Led by Kembra and her 
Japanese-born husband, the 
guitar-playing sonic boomer 
Samoa, Karen Black (with 
bassman Mat Black and 
drummer Zoe Walsh) hits the 
stage with an epic vocabulary 
of images drawn from the 50s 
horror films of Ed Wood, Jr. 
("Orgy of the Dead”), from 
‘Ann-Margaret's more 
psychedelic performances (in 


“The Swinger” and “Tommy”), 
and of course from the films of 
actress Karen Black ("Five 
Easy Pieces” and Hitchcock's 
“Family Plot"), whom the LA- 
bor Pfahler treats as a 
divinity. 

For the most part, however, 
the band’s act derives from 
characters in Kembra Pfahler’s 


own catalogue of indisputably 
bizarre Super-8 films, ike Abra 
Kadaver, the moth-like creature 
in the song "Neighborachie, 
The Boy Next Door.” 

The band looks like the 
Addams family on Halloween 
and sounds like a Grand Funk 
Butthole Surfer starring a Big 
Brother Eddie Van Halen. Their 
stage act's hilarious and messy, 
even allitle grisly. Made of 


“lumps, clots, and stringy 
globs,” it includes a porno- 
spoof of a Diet Pepsi 
commercial and the sight of 
Kembra, formerly a teenage 
aymnast, walking on bowling 
balls and standing on her head, 
while a backup dancer breaks 
paint-flled eggs over her 
crotch in the best bombs-over- 


Tokyo fashion. The band also 
performs an ecological “closet 
message” song, “Alaska,” 
pumping out fresh air and foul 
oil spills. 

Are these madcap cut-ups 
serious? “Yes,” Kembra says, 
“but it feels funny to say it. We 
just try to keep that fuckin’ 
assball rolling.” 


—Linda Yablonsky 


LAs Dread Zeppelin present a new solution to an embarrassing problem. 
Instead of valiantly trying to breathe life into rock's bloated corpse, these guys 
dress it up and, "Weekend At Bemie’s’-style, take it out on the town. 

The way singer Tortelvis tell it, his inspiration for this venture came from on 


high. "My daddy, Elvis Presley, came to me and said, ‘Son, | want you to sing 
Led Zeppelin’s music the way it was supposed to be done—reggae style!” 


So Tortelvis stands astride Valhalla and Vegas and, between Kung Fu kicks 


squeezes every last drop of meaning from Robert Plant's lyrics. Meanwhile, the 
band reroutes Page's riffs vie Jamaica: "Rock and Rolls patented thrash intro 
kicks into a "Regatta Mondatta” knee-flexer; "Houses of the Holy” gets a brisk 
ska workout, and both Zeppelin and Presley's stagecraft are enthusiastically 
plundered, Call it deft intertextuality or Good Dumb Fun, but Dread Zeppelin 


will remind you what it's like to leave a gig grinning with sheer pleasure. 
After a couple of years confined to Los Angeles, the band are now on their 


first major tour Coverage from Led Zeppelin’s Zoso fanzine is, they say, behind 


the packed houses and ecstatic receptions, and their New York debut at 
ecological nightclub Wetlands was no exception, Dread Zeppelin can also 
count among their admirers the Sugarcubes, who joined them onstage in 
Boston for a jam session, and—Praise Be To Crowley!—Robert Plant. 

After two self-financed singles ("The Immigrant Song" and "Whole Lotta 


Love"), an album deal is imminent. | dread to ask, but what happens when all of 


Led Zep's studio albums have been exhausted? Bonham covers? 
"Nope," says Jo Paul Jo, "We're gonna do our own rock opera. It's 

called ‘Albert) and it’s about a deaf, dumb and blind boy who wants to play 
music but can't—so he becomes a rock critic.” 


—Steve Daly 
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FIRST CLASS 
UPGRADE. 


Sony introduces the world’s first car CD Player with a built-in 4-channel 
amplifier. So you can upgrade without reservations. 

Now you can get the expansive sound of Compact Disc in your dash without getting an 
expensive add-on amplifier. Simply replace your old in-dash radio with the Sony CDX-7540—and you'll 
be travelling in luxury. This single, affordable package has everything you need: AM, FM, power for four 
speakers, and the first-class fidelity of Compact Disc. 

Of course, the CDX-7540 incorporates all the CD technology youd expect from the company that invented Compact Disc. 
Sony's 8x oversampling digital filter and dual D/A converters play your music with a clarity that economy-class car stereo simply 
can't match. The CD¥-7540 is also flexible enough to drive anything from simple two- or four-speaker setups to high-flying multi- 
amp systems. And to keep your sound safe and sound, there's even a slide-out version: the CDY-7580. 

So if concerns about price, security, or installation have kept you from upgrading your car's 
sound, experience the Sony CDX-7540 or 7580 CD Players. 

You may well forget your reservations. SONY. 


{© Copyigh 1990, Sony Corporation f Ams, lights reserved. Sony and The Leoderin Digital Auda oe trademarks of Sony THE LEADER IN DIGITAL AUDIO” 
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the new album pillow lips available on cd,cassette and vinyl, at better record stores everywhere 


TVT Records. 59 West 19th Street, NY, NY 100/11 (212) 929-0570 Fax 929-3245 
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FLASH 


Rapping about Shirley MacLaine rather 


than Paula Abdul, MC 


900 Ft. Jesus 


merges black hip hop and white industrial 


noise. A marriage made in hell. 


900 FEET HIGH & 


AND RISING 


Heralded by Melody Maker for 
merging "black rap and white 
noise” and derided by Hip Hop 
Connection, which said he 
should forget about rapping 
altogether the truth about MC 
900 Ft. Jesus lies somewhere in 
between. He is adept at layering 
industrial sounds on top of 
amphetamine-laced hip hop 
beats, but this is hardly 
revolutionary: much of his debut 
release, Hell With the Lid Off, 
brings to mind Bush of Ghosts 
by Byme and Eno. Then again, 
though his occasional raps are 
somewhat lame, they're also 
funny and trenchant in their 


contempt for New Age and 
religious gobbledygook 

What stands out about MC 
900 F't. Jesus is not industrial 
dance prowess or second-string 
rhyming but an attitude. For one 
thing, MC 900 Ft. Jesus is not, as 
his outlandish moniker might 
suggest, some post-N WA 
rapper with a monster ego (in 
fact, he's a 33-year-old white 
guitarist and keyboardist named 
Mark Griffin who took up the 
trumpet as a kid because he 
liked his parents’ Herb Alpert 
records, and who later played in 
a Dallas band that often opened 
for Edie Brickell and the New 


Bohemians). Instead, Griffin is 
one of a new breed that is just 
now learning what artists like 
Tackhead have known for some 
time: that its fun, easy and 
effective to build an artsy 
edifice on a foundation of 
dance rhythms. “Our basic 
approach isa hip hop approach,” 
says Griffin. “luse it as a 
departure point but | don't fee! 
that | could exist if just had to 
limit myself to one genre. We try 
to throw in other things, too, 
even sort of jazzy elements. 
{Hip hop] is the perfect vehicle 


‘MC 900 Ft. Jesus (behind clock) with DJ Zero 


to bring in any other type of 
influence you can imagine." 

MC 900 Ft Jesus sounds like 
something Frank Zappa would 
do with rap (maybe Zap”). 
Indeed, similarities to Zappa (the 
name MC 900 Ft Jesus refers to 
an absurd vision Oral Roberts 
once had) are reiterated by 
Griffin's incredulous lyrics, as in 
“Truth Is Out Of Style”: "I was 
on my way to work one day and 
spied a rocket ship / Some aliens 
abducted me and took me ona 
trip / To a previous existence on 
another astral plane /| met a real 


nice lady there named Shirley 
MacLaine.” 

Unlike a lot of Zappa's rants, 
however, Griffin's raps attack 
not only religion but the 
psychology of faith itself. "New 
Age beliefs provide the perfect 
excuse for any situation that 
might happen in life,” he says 
“And on the flip side, nobody's 
at fault for anything.” Which is 
why the characters in Griffin's 
songs don't callin sick for work 
they say, "Bigfoot stole my car” 


—Bob Mack 


In a genre where the line between parody Before Oderous Urungus, leader of Gwar, answers any questions, he reminds me that |, a mere hu- 
‘man, am “an insignificant speck of diartheic phlegm." When | reveal for whom | am writing this art- 
cle, he replies, “SPIN...Ah yes, | think | wiped my buttocks with it once.” Such s the wisdom of the | 
gods. 

Well, not exactly gods. Gwar is actually a posse of Antarctic warrior demigods. Gwar is also the 
sickest heavy metal parody band in the galaxy. But it would be best to let Oderous tell the story: 
“Gwar was created by the master of creation, an ambiguous being named Larry, as the ultimate 
doomsday device. Gwar was at one time in the legion of Scumdogs of the Universe, but they were 
banished to the earth. Gwars ultimate goal is to leave Earth, after destroying it, and rejoin the 
Scumdogs." 

Musically, Gwar is a hardcore quintet that spews a deliciously viscous goo, blending Black Sab- 
bath, the Meatmen and the Dickies. Live, they expand to 14 performers (non-musicians are called 
slaves, as are their fans), each dressed in outrageous Dungeons-and-Dragons-on-cough-medicine 
costumes. 

The characters in Gwar (and they are always in character) are warriors who have taken to our 
earth’s strange indulgences. For instance, they all love crack cocaine. Flattus Maximus attributes his | 
explosive guitar style to a “a strict diet of vegetarians.” Balsak the Jaws of Death “writes songs by 
scratching his scrotum with his guitar” 

The Gwar live show is like Kiss in Sensurround, an aural and visual melee, accompanied by ele- 
ments of performance art, professional wrestling, bad drugs, the Holocaust, good drugs and a 
healthy dose of bathroom humor. In concert, one can expect to see: Oderous’ brain explode; Gwar 
women twitl fiery batons; Sexecutioner suck feces out of a goat's ass, and various liquids (blood of 
slaves, semen, brain, puke, etc.) spewed into the crowc. If you didn't get splattered by something 
grotesque at a Gwar show, you weren't there—no stain, no gain. 

Now Gwaris in the studio, completing work on their second album, Scumdogs of the Universe 
(on Master Records,a British label). Their first album, Hell-O, was produced by Kramer on his Shimmy 
Disc label. Their thoughts on working with Kramer: "We were very impressed with the human Kra- 
mer,” noted Oderous. "However, Kramer is what we in Gwar call an art-fag” Enter Ron Goudie, 
noted for his production work with heavy metal fundament Stryper. Oderous on Goudie: “He's ' 
good producer Itis a pity that he has to be killed after this project.” 

The new album boasts a cleaner sound and more impressive musicianship, thanks to Goudie’s 
talents. One tune, “The Salaminizer"is a hilariousline-for-line send-up of NWA's “Gangsta, Gangsta,” 
in which the "we-bad-niggerisms” have been replaced by “we-bad-Antarctic-death-machinisms.” 
“Ice Cube, Eazy E andMC Ren are great role models,” admits Oderous. "Oderous wants all humans 
to murder each other—thus, he needs war, famine, pestilence, and he needs Eazy E.” 

—Lance Gould 


and reality is constantly blurred, only metal 


rockers Gwar know which side they stand on. 
A Spinal Tap for the 90s. 
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SCENTED MUSIC 


Not satisfied with soothing the ear, 
Smokey Robinson Incorporated has 
included a scent strip of the perfune 
“Smoke,” subtitled "The Woman's 
Fragrance by Smokey Robinson,” with 
the new album, Love Smokey. This of 
course is not new: Madonna's Like @ 
Prayer came scented with culturally 
appropriate patchouli oil, and David 
Lynch’s “Eraserhead” had scratch'n'sniff 
{gas for the kitchen suicide scene. 


“FACES OF DEATH” 


Geta grip on the arms of your La-z-Boy 
and stare into the "Faces of Death,” the 
most realistic horror movie you'll ever 
see. Because the footage is real. Watch 
the parachutist float into Gatorama 
Crocodile Farm! Hear the snap of a 
barracude’s jaws as they close in on the 


These face of the undersea cameraman! 
area Witness attack dogs as they eat a 
few of our burglar stealing a car! Learn the right 


way to eat fresh monkey brains! Not for 


the squeamish. 


STREET NEWS 
Read all about it. Publications hawked 
by the homeless are turning beggars 
into newspaper boys. At least it’s a more 
acceptable way to collect spare 
change. Published in Boston, the 
quarterly Street Magazine features 
streetwise articles on entertainment, 
politics and news from the 
underground. The idea is now spreading 
to New York and other major cities, 
albeit in a questionable form, with 
Street News. The moralistic Street 
‘News charges the homeless for issues 
up front, features ghost-written 
celebrity pieces and pays its two 
founders $38,000 annual salaries. 


DAVID 
WOJNAROWICZ 


In an art world where passion 

is in danger of becoming a 
mere rumor, the work of David 
Wojnarowicz is mythical, 
emotional, spiritual, Making art 
while learning to live with 

AIDS, Wojnarowicz mixes anger 
and desire, waging war on the 
sickness of contemporary 
society, from within and without. 
“When I was told I'd contracted 
this virus,” he says, “it didn’t 
take me long to realize that 

I'd contracted a diseased 
society as well.” 


CUSTOM HEADSETS 


Earphones that stay put, don't leak 
sound and don't let the world in. Call 1- 
800-321-3364, charge the $65 to your 
credit card, and Radio Partners—a 49- 
year-old, family-owned custom hearing 
aide company—sends you a ball of wax 
in the mail. Take impressions of your 
ears by filling them with the wax—no, 
not ear wax—and send back the wax 
impressions in a mailer. They send you 
your Radio Partner Custom Earset—two 
Sony MDR E E212 speakers molded into 
2 pair of plastic earpieces. Just be 
careful you don't get hit by a car while 
wearing them. 


PINBALL 
Pinball is back from its video-slump in 
the early 80s just in time to celebrate its 
somewhat contrived 50th anniversary. 
Maybe people are sick of the Pacman 
patterns and at-home cartridge 
amusements, but also—thanks 
mainly to Williams Electronics— 
pinball has never been better. 
With “Earthshaker,” the machine 
vibrates and dumps California 
into the sea. “Whirlwind” spins 
discs mounted on the playing 
field, anda fan attached to the 
backbox rewards wizards with 
cool breezes. No plans for 
amachine called 
“Rainmaker.” 


Compiled by 

Dean Kuipers, 
‘Mark Blackwell, 
Frank Owen 

and Nathaniel Wice 
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mu: 


LA’s Ruthless Records 
is hitting hard with an 
abundance of new rap 
talent. Meet Michelle 
and Above the Law. 


Michel'le, LA's 19-year-old 
soul primadonna, speaks in 
such faint high-pitched 
tones you'd swear she just 
inhaled a lungful of helium, 
but when she sings she 
exhales pure gold. 

“When I was little I'd put 
on 50-cent shows in our 
garage, miming to Michael 
Jackson and Anita Baker 
records, and then at 141 
won a talent contest,” says 
Michel'le. “But I didn’t know 
anybody in the music 
business so | said, Forget it, 
I'm going to school and then 
work like everyone else. 
Luckily, though, | soon met 


Michel'le— 


my producer, Dr. Dre. He and 
Eazy E were working in LA 
on some stuff that none of 
the record companies would 
take, so Eazy said, ‘Let's 
start our own label’ And 
they started Ruthless 
Records.” 

“That was three years 
ago,” explains Ruthless 
business manager Jerry 
Heller. "The climate was 
different then and the 
majors wouldn't touch 
objectionable lyrics. We got 
off to a good start with 
records by JJ Fad, NWA and 
Eazy. Michel'le was there 
from the verystart, too, but 
her record took a long time 
just because it was really 
the first legitimate non-rap 
music album that we did.” 

Although Michele is 
proud to be “100% Woman” 
she credits men as her major 
influence. "I get a lot of 
vibes off men. They're 
stronger and they do a lot of 


ul sister of the moment who talks like 2 


six-year-old and sings like 2 12-year-old. Top right: 
Above the Law— ruthless hustlers on 2 roll who regard 
themselves 2s above all man-made lans. 


things faster than women. 
Especially lie faster.” 

While Michelle sings 
about being hunted down 
and deceived by ruthless 
men, Ruthless men Above 
the Law rap about being 
hunted down and deceived 
by society. 

“The real world can turn 
anyone rotten,” says ATL's 
Go-Mack, “You either live in 
the system and fall into the 
groove like a clone, or else 
you're above all that. We 
choose to be above it. That's 
where our name comes 
from. We're above all man- 
made laws.” 

"We don't tell you what to 
do," points out ATL's Cold 
187um. "Listen to what we 
have to say and make your 
‘own decisions. We'll tell you 
what's real though. We'll 
paint it like a picture.” 

"Half the rappers who try 
to tell you how to act don’t 
believe what they're saying 
themselves,” complains Go- 
Mack. “The only good ones 
are coming from Ruthless. 
Besides that, you've just got 
your basic, run-of-the-mill, 
nonchalant busters.” 

Future Ruthless debuts 
include Tairri B, Yomo and 
Maulkie, Kokkaine, Toddy 
Tee and BWP—Bitches With 
Problems—which is the 
label's first East Coast 
group. 

Writer and producer 
Lawlew, who worked with 
Dr. Dre on the Above the 
Law and Michelle albums, 
says that "Ruthless is the 
toughest label just because 
everyone there is critical of 
cone another. We'll dis each 
other before we'll let 
someone dis us from 
outside.” 

‘So what about Ice Cube, 
who recently departed the 
NWA and Ruthless ranks, 
accusing them of financial 
misconduct (SPIN, April 
90)? Business manager Jerry 
Heller has no comment, but 
the rapper's old pals have a 
lot to say. 

ATL's Total K-Oss shakes 
his head. "He fucked himself 
out of the best label, the 
best producer—the best 
everything—just because of 


Jealousy and greed.” 

“He's influenced by the 
wrong people,” Lawlaw 
agrees. "His little lawyer- 
attorney-accountant- 
motherfuckers.” 

“Sucker's cool when 
we're around,” says Go- 
Mack, "but we turn our 
backs and it's different. I say 
‘those who sell out, get the 
hell out?” 


“Fuck everybody that say 
shit about us,” sums up 
Ruthless founder Eazy E. 
“We're gonna kick ass in the 
90s. Not just on record 
either. Talk shit behind our 
backs, your ass is kicked. 
Talk shit in our face, your ass 
is kicked. It pays to be 
Ruthless.” 


—Mark Blackwell 


Dear Elvis, 


What were you watching the 
night you shot up the TV set in 


Ceasar’s Palace? 


Nick 
Manhattan 


Dear Nick, 


You know that episode of "Gilligan's Island” where the "Rock 
Group" The Mosquitoes get dropped off by helicopter 
because they want to get away from it all? And then Ginger 
and Mrs, Howell and Mary Ann form a group called The 
Honeybees and sing "You Need Us, so that The Mosquitoes 
will like them and take them with them with they leave? Yeah, 
‘well that's what was on. | just couldn't stand that band. One 
of those guys was wearing granny glasses. | hate granny 


glasses. 


You know, if | had been stranded there | would have swum 


home. Really, I'm not ki 
pretty mouth. 


love, 
a) 


vy 


ding, Though Ginger sure did have a 


se1yog nog 


To Pay and 
Playin LA 


Most bands playing the famous Hollywood rock’n’ 
roll circuit must now pay $300 to $1,500 up front just 
to get onstage and share a bill at the three premium 
clubs on Sunset Strip—Gazzarri's, the Roxy and the 
Whiskey. LA bands have mounted an angry resistance 
to this new policy, which independent promoters call 
“discount ticket sales,’ but which is better known as 
“pay-to-play.” 

In 1989, musicians opposed to pay-to-play orga- 
nized a protest group called Rock Against Pay to Play 
(RAPP), which gained support by picketing shows, 
boycotting clubs and setting up special nights on the 
Strip where musicians got free stages and a little 
pay. 

“I don’t know if the people on the club circuit have 
noticed, but the quality of the music has just gone 
downhill,” says Geo Marshall, 10-year Hollywood resi- 
dent and singer for a rock band called Gung Ho! “You 
can be playing guitar for three weeks, but if you're 
rich, you go, ‘Man, let's slap a band together! Here's a 


thousand dollars! No problem!" ” 


Everyone involved in the busi- 
ness agrees that part of the prob- 
lem is the cutthroat competition 
among bands in LA. Many of 
them will pay whatever they 
must, often borrowing from fam- 
ily members, sponsors and la- 
bels, going door-to-door to sell 
their tickets, and even going into 
hock with loan sharks or the pro- 
moters themselves. 

John Egger, of First Class Pro- 
ductions, shares an exclusive 
rental of Gazzarri’s with another 
production company, CIA. Egger 
reports that he pays, for a 
weekend night, around $1,500 to 


rent the club. That includes most 
of the cost for security, sound and 
lights, and a club staff. Then he 
pays a minimum of $1,500 or 
more for a bar guarantee that 
covers the alcohol sales. 

Egger will charge a band at 
least $800 for the headliner slot 
on his Saturday night bill at Gaz- 
zarri’s. That's the going rate, but 
it always depends on the 
strength of the bill. The band 
gets 100 tickets to sell, which 
cost them $8 apiece, If they sell 
all those, they can have another 
100 tickets free to sell or give 
away. The support acts pay $500 


The LA rock club scene is up in 
arms about a new pay-to-play policy 
instigated by promoters. 


to $800 each, with similar ticket 
deals. 

Pay-to-play promotions began 
in 1985, when violence between 
police and club-goers created in- 
surance problems on the Strip 
and the Whiskey was closed 
briefly. Two independent promo- 
tion companies then offered to 
rent the clubs on a nightly basis. 
The club's profits were 
guaranteed. 

Bill Thomas, head of CIA Pro- 
ductions, says, “If [the clubs] are 
charging the promoter $1,500 a 
night rental...and a $1,500 a 
night bar tab...a club that's 
open every night of the month is, 


taking in a total of $90,000 in ve- 
nue income, without doing any- 
thing but opening its front doors. 
Why would they go back?" 

For many musicians, pay-to- 
play has become more than an 
obstacle to playing the Strip; it 
has become a systematized rip- 
off because the clubs themselves 
are not responsible to the bands 
who fill them, 

“This is a total scam,” says Kez, 
Gung Ho!'s drummer. His band 
has been blacklisted from clubs 
for joining RAPP pickets and boy- 
cotts. “This happened to my band 
before, twice. They said that for 


$960 they give you a slot, an ad in 
the paper, a meal before the 
show. They also told us that The 
Zeros would be there—a big 
draw in Hollywood. They give you 
like 120 tickets—it works out to 
$7 a ticket so you can get your 
money back. It's almost impossi- 
ble to do in this city. Everybody is 
paying money—I don’t care what 
they say, no one sells all their 
tickets—unless they're signed 
and the label fronts them. By the 
time we got to the show date, 
there was no dinner and The Ze- 
ros weren't even playing” 

“Some of the promoters have 
serewed the bands consistently.” 


agrees Egger. “Then they disap- 
pear. Some of them bullshit so 
badly...saying shit like, ‘There 
are going to be a hundred A&R 
‘guys in that night and you're go- 
ing to support a huge headliner. 
Well get you signed after about 
two or three headline gigs’ ” 
Though some promoters still 
try to put together a good rock’ 
n’roll show, everyone agrees that 
prime slots can be bought. Pro- 
moters, on the other hand, say 
they would rather have a band 
play the “outlying” clubs and 
develop fans before the band 
takes on an $800-plus contract 


and loses money. Further, they 
openly charge bands with lazi- 
ness and say that RAPP has been 
uncooperative in bringing about 
changes at the clubs. 

“[ met with RAPP's Mark Ma- 
son after they organized a picket 
in front of our clubs.” says Bill 
Thomas. “We put together our 
first non-pay-to-play show, fea- 
turing five bands who had head- 
lined in the past for us. No 
advanced ticket sales, We were 
going to give the first 200 people 
a free beer, supply hors 
d'oeuvres throughout the night. 
Our break-even point was 400 
people. We ran a full-page ad that 
we were being endorsed by RAPP 
and we thought people would 
mobilize to give support. 

“Well, at 2:00 in the morning, 
after only 125 people showed up, 
we ended up taking $500 worth of 
food down to the homeless on 
Los Angeles Street and giving it 
all away” 


“By contrast, we just had our 
biggest show to date—823 peo- 
ple on a Wednesday night at the 
Roxy—and each of those bands 
asked for 200 discounted tickets, 
‘cause they knew they had the 
network to move ‘em.” 

“We've been blackballed and 
86'd out of the Whiskey and stuff 
like that,’ says Geo Marshall, “I 
understand that they have to 
make their money, but they 
shouldn't be in the business if 
they have to rip off bands to 
make it. Respect is a two-way 
street” 

—Dean Kuipers 
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TALKING ALL THAT 


Patti Smith made her first performance in nearly 10 years at the 
Arista Records 15th anniversary extravaganza at Radio City Mu- 
sic Hall, a benefit for various AIDS organizations called “That's 


What Friends Are For” On a bill consisting mostly of Arista’s 
characteristic very polished “adult contempory” acts like Whit- 
ney Houston, Barry Manilow, Exposé and Milli Vanilli, Patti and The Dish, The Dirt, The Inside Dope 
husband Fred Smith took to the stage by themselves to perform xb i 
two songs—Bob Dylan's “Hard Rain” and Smith’s own "People / Sussed by DANNY FIELDS 
Have the Power.” Appealingly nervous (“It wasn’t nerves, it was 
emotion,” she told me later), the duo mesmerized the glittering audience, and reminded everyone that Ms. Smith has 
“the power” undiminished to this day. Her last performance in New York before this one was at an invitation-only 
memorial at the Whitney Museum last summer for photographer Robert Mapplethorpe, who died of AIDS at the age 
of 42. He had been her first New York roommate when both were struggling to break into the inner circles of the 
underground music and art scene headquartered at Max's Kansas City, and her best friend until the end of his life. "I 
thought of Robert and what this concert was about, and it really got to me,” said Patti afterwards at a huge party at 
the unbelievable Tavern on the Green, where fans, well-wishers, VIPs and paparazzi were lined up at her table fora 
word, a look, or a photo-op. Also revealed was that Patti and Fred are planning a new musical project, which will 
include legendary keyboard player Richard Sohl, so rumors of the Smiths’ retirement to surburban Detroit are once 
again premature. The evening, not incidentally, raised $1.7 million for the cause and will be a CBS TV special. 
Now, technically, official platinum albums are awarded by the Record Industry Association of America for sales of 
: one million albums in the United States. Records sold elsewhere in 
the world don't count toward RIAA gold or platinum. But that didn’t 
stop AGM Records from inventing something they called the 
“Quintuple International Platinum Award” for Janet Jackson's 
“Rhythm Nation” LP, for total sales of five million albums worldwide. 
Hey, it looks impressive, and it is, and was presented to Ms. J at a 
ceremony at the 21” club, following her benefit performance for 
the United Negro College Fund at Madison Square Garden (her 
second of two sold-out shows at the venue), which netted a neat 
$450,000 for the charity. Also on the busy agenda in the Harbor 
Room of “21” was the placing in Janet's hands of her Grammy tro- 
phy for the “Rhythm Nation” video, since she'd been on the road at 
the time of the awards show several weeks earler. In a very brief 
speech, the shy star, speaking of the big bucks she was turning 
cover to the UNCF, pronounced herself “very honored and very 
blessed to be able to contribute in this way.” Following the ex- 
change of all these pieces of metal and paper, the woman of the 
hour was spirited up to another sanctuary within the ancient 
The Last Groove at the Grove: Enigma Records recently hosted a brownstone that houses the famous restaurant, where very ex- 
‘hash at Hollywood's famed Coconut Grove. Celebrating the clb’s tremely important people were ushered one or two at a time into 
Tee ee ae ar tomy domld her presence. It is doubtful if more than a few dozen of the hun- 
Jrump—the Grove featured David Cassidy, the O Krew and dreds of awestruck: fantiy Bewildered Feet th te ce 
Bardeaux (the last two pictured above). PU allie aS 
party ever got a glimpse of her. The “Quintuple International Plati- 
num Award," by the way, was a big hit with its recipient—she passed the word that it was to be removed from the 
Harbor Room at once and brought to her hotel suite so that it would be waiting there when she arrived. 

John Cale returned to St. Ann's church in Brooklyn, where his “Songs for Drella” collaboration with Lou Reed had 
premiered a year earlier, to present a new song cycle called “The Last Day On Earth,” co-written and co-presented 
this time by Bob Neuwirth, songwriter, performer, artist and perhaps the innest of all rock insiders for the past two 
and ahalf decades. “We're using Bob's facility with words to underscore the seemier side of society,” said Cale of the 
work, which had its origin about a year ago when the two performed together at the Kitchen. Neuwirth described it 
as “some of John’s music and some music based on simple airs of mine that have been improved upon by John. It’s 
partly classical rap, partly hillbilly minimalism, and mostly indescribable.” In performance, Cale played piano and a 
“bank of midi stuff,” while Neuwirth accompanied himself on banjo, guitar and harmonica. “The title is not ecologi- 
cally focused,” Neuwirth explained, “And it's not apocalyptic. It’s ‘earth’ in the ancient sense of the word, meaning 
consciousness or all of awareness.” Accepting the congratulations of friends after the second performance at a 
party called “The Last Reception On Earth,” standing next to a cake on which was iced, “The Last Cake On Earth,” 
and speaking about the song cycle and his active return to performing, Neuwirth said, "It’s the 90s. We've got to use 
all the brain cells we haven't murdered yet.” 
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Chairman of the Blues 


Twenty years ago, a 
young down-home 
Southern white boy fell in 
love with black music and 
became a hot R&B 
guitarist, backing the likes 
of Marvin Gaye and Percy 
Sledge. Today, he’s 
chairman of the 
Republican National 
Committee, with a record 
album debut. Meet Lee 
Atwater. 


Interview by Frank Owen 


former Minister of Information and the Chairman of 
the Republican National Committee have released 
debut albums in recent months—Professor Griff’s 
Pawns In The Game and Lee Atwater's Red Hot & 
Blue, respectively. Both got record contracts not 
because of their musical abilities—though both 
possess talent—but because of their fame. While 
neither album is particularly bad, both are fairly 
useless—freakish and functioning without context, 
more media events than musical events. And both 
show how wrong-headed is the assumption that the 
natural voice of popular music is enlightened and left- 
leaning. So a black nationalist nutter makes a hip hop 
record and a right wing nutter makes a soul record. 
Lee Atwater’s record is quality nostalgia, appealing 
to the sort of sensibility that only appreciates black 
music at a suitable historical distance (nostalgia is one 
of the ways that the political implications of past black 
culture is neutralized for the present). Call it the Paul 
Shaffer syndrome. Collect a bunch of neglected 
R&B/blues/soul legends for an all-star jam and watch 
baby boom America wet it’s collective knickers. So on 
Red Hot & Blue, such artists as Isaac Hayes, Sam 
Moore (of Sam and Dave), Billy Preston, Carla 
Thomas, Chuck Jackson and BB King make guest 
appearances. 
But let's not be too harsh on Atwater the man, He's 
no Johnny-come-lately to this music, having been a 
devotee since he was a boy growing up in South 


| U's a sign of the times that both Public Enemy's 


The first thing | did when 
I got this job was to take 
the Muzak out and put rhythm 
and blues ii 


Carolina. You have to give Atwater some respect for 
having the nerve to cross the color boundaries he was 
born to respect. 


Spin: Tell me how you first got into black music. 
Lee Atwater: | was riding in a car with my parents one 
night about 10 o'clock, and somehow the dial got on a 
radio station, and | heard a guy singing “Please, 
Please, Please."’ As it turned out, it was James Brown, 
and the radio station was WLAC in Nashville, 
Tennessee. It beamed all over the South. 

You couldn't get it at night until 10 or 11 ofclock, 1 
was in Sth or 6th grade, so from that time on, almost 
every night of my life I'd listen to that station. And I just 
got totally captivated and captured by the music, and it 
was all blues, rhythm and blues and soul—the three 
idioms which | try to present on this album. But | must 
say, most of the kids my age at one point or another got 
with the Beatles invasion or the British Invasion, some 
got with the Beach Boys and so forth. But from the time 


I first heard this kind of music, | was a purist, | always 
have been. It just does something to me. It does 
something to my soul. 


How was the musical interaction between black and 
white when you were growing up? 

Well, it was always very good for me. From the times | 
first remember, | was interacting with black musicians. 
By junior high, | started going down every day to the 
black radio station after school. The DJ is still a good 
friend of mine. The music was such a big part of my life 
that it really blurred any kind of racial divisions that 
may have been there. 


Do you ever get resentment from whites because of 
your association with black musicians? 

One time in 1969, in Bennettsville, South Carolina, we 
had done a job with Lee Dorsey and we all went to 
dinner afterwards at a place in Darlington, South 
Carolina. It was Lee Dorsey, myself, and three or four 
other white guys, The people that ran the restaurant 
wouldn't let us in, used racist language, and | had a 
gun pulled on me for the first and only time in my life. 
That was the only incident | can remember of a racial 
nature, 


Was it common for people of your generation 
growing up in the South to cross that racial line 
between black and white music? 

I think in my generation by and large in the South, to 


one degree or another, all crossed over at one point: 
on music. And | think that is one of the reasons that 
integration in effect went as well as it did in the mid- 
60s. Nothing brings people together like music. It 
erases all barriers. And the fact of the matter is 1 
remember very vividly in the early 60s going to black 
shows to see Otis Redding and Little Richard and 
literally being one of two or three whites in the 
audience. By the late 60s, a third of the audience 
would be white. By then, we were coming out of any 
racial problems we had in the South, and | think music 
was a big reason. In other words, | think James Brown 
was a transcending figure. He had as much appeal 
among whites as among blacks. The Temptations were 
transcending, too. The Four Tops and other groups like 
that... and | think that was probably the case more in 
the South than it was in other portions of the country. | 
can’t say that for a fact, but | do think music was going 
forward to bring the races together in the South more 
than it was in other parts of the country. 


Given all the good that James Brown has done, don't 
you think he should be freed? 

Well, all | can say about James Brown is that he is my 
friend. He's also one of my musical idols, and | love 
the man to death. | think he’s got a lot of good left in 
him, and there’s a few more good James Brown shows 


I remember in the early 60s 
going to black shows to see 
Otis Redding and Little 
Richard and literally being 
one of two or three whites in 
the audience. By the late 60s, 
a third of the audience 
would be white. 


left in him, And | personally can‘t wait to see one. 


Tell me about the make-up of the band. 

The band is a bunch of people I've been playing with 
for a couple years. We call ourselves the Red Hot and 
Blue Band. They're all mainly from Memphis. And 
they're all great studio musicians who started out back 
in the Stax days. There's Errol Thomas (bass), Larry 
Addison (keyboards), Michael Toles (guitar), James 
Robertson (drums) and then the Memphis Horns who 
worked with Booker T. and the MG's. | think Booker T. 
and the MG's was the best group in the history of 
rock’n’roll. | think that the Red Hot and Blue Band with 
the Memphis horns just do an excellent job of 
emulating the whole Memphis sound. | think the 
Memphis sound was the tightest grooviest sound that 
was ever in rock’n‘rall or rhythm and blues music, and 
that’s what we aspired to do in this album. 


And it was a racially mixed sound also, wasn’t it? 
Yeah, exactly, and that's a very good point. | think that 
if there is one social point to make about the Memphis 
sound, it’s that it was the first bona fide racially mixed 
music. Which | was very conscious of back in the 60s, 
because that was the exact kind of band that | was 
playing with. And that's always been my ideal in 


music. | don’t want to brag, but this album is as 
good a recreation as you'll get of that kind of music. If 
it doesn’t sell, it means there's not a market for this 
kind of music. 


{often find that, in a sense, respect for American R&B 
or soul is often greater in Europe than it is here in 
America. 

I'm hoping that will change, and one of my chief 
goals in life is to help that change. | have found that to 
be the case in England. | was over there a 

couple of years ago and looked at the pop charts and 
both Percy Sledge and BB King had hits. Tothe extent | 
have a goal in life other than my political career, itis a 
singular goal and that is to bring the respect and 

the historical perspective to this music that | think it 
deserves. That's one of the main purposes of this 
album, And | hope that, when people hear this music 
again, they will realize how good it is. | just don’t think 
there's ever been any better music. | really don’t. 


Is this just about nostalgia then? 

Nostalgia is a very small part of it, The fact is | think the 
music is timeless, ageless, and | just think it’s 
intrinsically good. But this is not a sheer attempt to 
cash in on some nostalgia boom. The music is the 
thing, as Shakespeare would say. 


The beat is good, the music is good, the musicians are 
superb, but we will see this as. a kind of unique 
experiment, and when I had an opportunity to do it | 
was delighted to do it. | did it ina pure sense. I did it 
the way | wanted to. You'll notice | didn’t try to put a 
rap song on it. | wouldn’t have done this unless | got to 
do it on the basis of what | really thought was pure. | 
Wanted it to be comprehensive inside of the idiom— 
meaning to cover R&B, soul and blues—but 
nonetheless | wanted it to be pure. 


Do you want to show the variety of the idiom as well? 
| wanted it to be comprehensive inside of the idiom. 
Comprehensive but pure, You've got a little bit of 
everything. You got some New Orleans, you got yah- 
yah in there, you've got the spiritual type with “People 
Get Ready,” you got Stax and Memphis with “Hold 
On I'm Coming” and “Knock on Wood,” you got 
Chicago and Memphis blues with “Love is a Game.” 
But, we don't compromise. It’s not a rock'n'roll album. 


the music you mentioned came at a time when 
American regional music was thriving. Do you think 
we've lost that? 


Toa certain extent, my kind of music as a kid was 
regional, | used to call it “piney woods music’’ from 


that area of the country, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama—the piney woods area. And that was the 
kind of music | really liked. But now there is less 
regional flair to music. In other words, if you get a hot 
video on MTV a kid can watch it in Memphis, 
Tennessee, or a kid can watch it in Alaska or New York 
City, and basically go out and buy it. America has 
become, across the board—whether it’s politics, music 
‘or anything else—more of a national market than we 
used to be, 


A lot of contemporary black music is made from 
samples of other music. For instance, whether it’s hip 
hop, dance music or whatever, it might be made from 
old James Brown records. It’s a very different way of 
making music from how black music used to be made. 
This is the first time that I've been involved with an 
album, but everybody involved told me we did it the 
old-fashioned way. And everybody involved said 

they were glad as hell we did. So, as far as I'm 
concerned, I'm not in the music industry, and I’m not 
going to ever try to make a living in the music industry. 
This to me is a love and a hobby. 


Do you think pop music, soul, whatever, is too 
technological? 

Well | don’t want to criticize. | mean, each to his own 
But | will say this: if | ever make another album 
again, | will do it the old-fashioned way—the way | did 
this time. | like having the horns in the studio, | like 
having BB King and | playing guitar leads off of each 
other. I like watching Chuck Jackson and Carla Jackson 
sing Knock on Wood.” lam a natural type of guy, and 
I like organic things, and | like the fact that we made 
this album in a natural, organic fashion. 


How long have you been playing guitar? 
About 30 years. But | totally quit playing for 15 years 
when | got really involved in politics. But then | was 
reading a biography of Thomas Jefferson and found out 
that he played the violin three hours a day. He felt that 
music was a way to find a sense of balance and 
harmony that you couldn't find any other way. And 
that inspired me to play again. That was about six years 
ago, and I don’t think I’ve missed playing a day since 
then. 


On television after your recent illness you talked 
about becoming calmer, becoming not as hectic. Do 
you find that music is what does it for you? 

Yeah, as a matter of fact | think that music does bring 
out a sense of harmony and a sense of inner peace and 
strength that you don’t get any other way. And I'm just 
glad that | have found music as a love and as a 
hobby—as a meaningful part of my life—because | 
think I'm a better person for it. 


Have you turned colleagues on to this music? Are you 
evangelical about it? 

I do it all the time. I can’t think of anyone famous, but 
I'm doing it all the time, and I've gotten almost 
everybody who has ever worked for me at some point. 
They'd say, ‘I can’t believe | didn’t like this music 
when | first started working for you.’ 


Do you play it in the office? 
Yeah, the first thing | did when | got this job was take 
the Muzak out and put rhythm and blues in. 


Do people work better? 
The people work better, they work longer and they 
work harder, @ 
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Record company executives, record 
stores and radio stations have, in fear, 
embraced self-censorship, which could 
neuter N.W.A., maul Métley Crile and chill 
the Chili Peppers. Record store shelves 
may soon be bare but for Lawrence Welk 
and resurrected Karen Carpenter. 


Article by Mark Blackwell and Nathaniel Wice 


core one for the PMRC. Major 
S= labels have agreed on a 

uniform parental guidance 
warning label for albums that could be 
considered offensive. Industry 
executives claim the voluntary labeling 
effort is a compromise to head off 
stickering laws moving through state 
legislatures, but many recording artists 
believe the only thing being 
compromised is artistic freedom. 

The decision to cave in to the 
demands of Tipper Gore's Parents’ 
Music Resource Center and skittish 
retailers created an immediate wave of 
criticism. “Most people | know within 
the record industry cannot believe that 
the handful of senior executives have 
done this," complains Steve Gottlieb of 
TVT Records. All the important 
decisions are “being handled by a 
precious few individuals who are 
part of an enormous corporate 
monolith.” 

Labeling is not new. The record 
industry's first explicit offer of self- 
regulation in the form of label warnings 
came in 1985, when, in response to the 
PMRC campaign against the sexual and 
violent content of popular music and 
the Senate Commerce Committee (on 
which Tipper Gore's husband Al sits) 


“Since every record released surely 
contains something offensive to 
someone, sticker them all. Make 

this as meaningless as the bar 
2.” —Michael Stipe, REM. 


hearings on rock lyrics, most major 
record companies agreed to place 
warning labels on albums with lyrics 
that might be considered offensive. 
When the new agreement goes into 
effect this summer, the size, wording 
and placement of warnings will be 
standardized. Unlike current labels, 
which are either incorporated into the 
cover design or fixed on the outside of 
the shrink wrap, the new warnings will 
go directly on the album, under the 
shrink wrap, and will read “Explicit 
Lyrics—Parental Advisory.”” 

What will not be standardized, 
however, are the criteria for 
determining which albums merit a 
warning. Tanya Blackwood, Assistant 
Director of Public Relations at the 
Record Industry Association of America 
(RIAA), explains that record companies 
themselves would decide which 
albums will get the uniform label: 
“There will be no police force 
involved.” 

Some find the new agreement to 
standardize labels meaningless. Danny 
Goldberg, chairman of the Musical 
Majority, a coalition of the ACLU, 
People for the American Way and a 
dozen personal managers, which 
fought labeling in 1986, calls the recent 
action “stupid but harmless as long as 
there is no institutional criteria or rating 
system.” But others fear standardizing 
labels would be used by squeamish 
stores, afraid of boycotts and criminal 
prosecutions, to institute rules requiring 
buyers of these CDs, records and tapes 
to be 18 or older. John Frusciante of the 
Red Hot Chili Peppers fears that 
voluntary labeling could lead to 


Afrika of the Jungle Brothers 
wonders why people shouldn't also 
be forewarned about the sexual 
overtones “of all those perfume 
ads and soap operas.” 


“outright censorship with record stores 
refusing to carry stickered albums.”” 
WaxWorks, owner of the 119-store 
Disc Jockey chain, announced in 
February that it would no longer carry 
labeled albums. The chain reversed the 
decision a month later. 

To combat stickering, Gottlieb says 
TVT Records is distributing “First 
Amendment Honored Here’ posters to 
record stores. Others, such as Ice-T and 
Jello Biafra, have parodied stickers in 
the past and are likely to be imitated as 
the labeling controversy widens. 
Musical Majority’s Goldberg ultimately 
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is sanguine about the industry's 
position, explaining that while industry 
executives have caved in on 
standardizing labels, they have not 
abandoned the fight in state 
legislatures. “Some of these record 
companies are subdivisions of 
multinational corporations based in 
countries without a bill of rights,” says 
Goldberg. “The trade association that 
made the labeling agreement has no 
clear commitment to free speech. On 
the other hand, these executives have 
been very good fighting in the 
legislatures.”” 

Goldberg and others see the recent 
record company decision as a tactical 
mistake, because it indicates a 
willingness to go along with some limits 
on artistic freedom, In fact, the PMRC’s 
official goal has always been industry 
self-regulation, not legislative actions 
which would be open to court 
challenges on constitutional grounds 
Russell Simmons of Rush Productions 
argues that “the more we police 
ourselves, the more we create an 
environment where they will police us 
also. Our cooperation makes people 
feel they have a greater right to stay on 
‘our backs."” Goldberg agrees: “The 
record industry is acting scared about 
aan issue that, like the pro-choice 
abortion argument, I think we could 
win in open debate... The 
fundamentalists who hate the music are 
not going to be satisfied with this, and 
by offering the labels, it sends the 
message to the majority of Americans 
that there is something credible to the 
ridiculous claims against popular 
music,” 

These PMRC claims have tumed up 
in a variety of places, including the 


“For years | was criticized for being a goody-goody and a lot of 
that came from my lifestyle and upbringing. I'm more realistic about 
what | see around me now. Everybody's level of right and wrong 
varies, so nobody else can come in and decide that for you.” 
—Domy Osmond 


attacks of New York City’s John 
Cardinal O'Connor on “satanic” heavy 
metal, Newsweek's hypothetical 
“culture of attitude” (see Singles, page 
88), and even the Journal of the 
‘American Medical Association, where 
PMRC-contrived connections between 
rock music and juvenile delinquency 
were repeated without refutation, For 
others, the PMRC is something 
scarier—yet another manifestation of 
racism. Alternative Tentacles’ Jello 
Biafra claims that “rap music has been 
Willie Horton-ized by the PMRC. It’s 
like ‘Do you really want your child 
‘exposed to what these Negroes are 
saying!?’ ” Gerard Cosloy, formerly of 
Homestead Records, agrees: 2 Live 
Crew can sell a million records to black 
kids in Miami, but the minute white 
suburban kids start buying it, they start 
arresting record store clerks.” Russell 
Simmons compares this to society's 
awareness of the drug problem: “Only 
when dope started to hit the suburbs, 
and the'man’s sons and Kennedy's kids 
started to be affected by it, did it 
become a real issue." 

But some forms of entertainment may 
be inappropriate for a younger 
audience, admits Gene Simmons of 
KISS: “Underaged kids need to be 
supervised, but their basic upbringing is 
the parents’ responsibility.” He would 

‘draw the line when the government 
sticks its nose into art. People should be 
able to see and hear any damn thing 
they want to, as long as nobody gets 
hurt. All freedoms can be abused, but 
the answer is most definitely not to take 
those freedoms away.” 


government ‘‘can get rid of those 

who tell it like it is, then there's a 
better chance that people will believe 
the world is like what is presented on 
MTV and in USA Today.” Biafra is 
concerned that “if all forms of art are to 
be judged on terms of how they might 
possibly affect a child, then our culture 
will inevitably be reduced to a Sesame 
Street level."" 

Kim Thayil of Soundgarden says that 
obscenity laws, if ever enforced upon 
rap, pop and metal, would also “wipe 
out opera and country-western.”” Mark 
Ross, a customer shopping in the opera 
section of New York's Tower Records, 


J ello Biafra says that if the 


“The more we police 
ourselves, the more we 
create an environment 
where they will police 

us also.” 

—Russell Simmons 


observes, “There are a lot of people 
doing kinky things in opera: adultery, 
murder and everything. If they ever 
want to put on a sticker for people 
who'd be offended, it should just say 
“Fuck You, Don’t Buy This.’ ” But Lisa 
Allman of London Recordings, “the 
premier opera label,” is not worried 


that censors will target her recordings: 
“Opera is about pathos, not obscenity. 
It’s a high art, adult themes and 
circumstance are more a part of the 
story than in the types of music that 
should provide warnings.” 

Some are irritated that pop music is 
being targeted by fundamentalists, 
when other forms of communication 
are receiving considerably less 
attention. Jello complains about the 
lack of complaints about violence on 
TV: ‘What about the A-Team and all 
those cop shows that kids are forced to 
watch?” Greg Ginn of SST Records is 
troubled by the trivialization of culture, 
especially of popular music, that 
underlies the censors’ attacks: “People 
seem to treat music as more of a 
commodity, or they think the lyrics are 
trying to get people to go do something 
wrong. All musical viewpoints should 
be available for people to hear, just as 
it’s important for the writings of Hitler 
to be available for people to read.’” 

KISS’s Gene Simmons also sees the 
impossibility of “a little censorship’: 
“Right up there next to Hitler's writings 
should stand the biggest selling book of 
all time—the Bible. If they ever targeted 
literature like this, the Bible would be 
the first book that would require a label. 
It’s full of people fucking around, killing 
each other, God's vengeful wrath, Eve 
with her snakes and apples—that's all 
pretty lusty stuff. I'd hate to see the 
Bible get banned. | think it’s a pretty 
nice book.” 

Luke Skyywalker of Skyywalker 
Records takes the same strong anti- 
censorship line against labeling: 
“Voluntary labeling—fine. But what's 
next? Will these Senators and shit go 
and address the real issues like drugs 
and AIDS, or will they stay on us about 
something else? Music is a reflection of 
what people see going down around 
them. If that’s bad, then the music is 
‘bad.’ They should get their asses out 
and clean up the fucking streets if they 
want clean music. I'd write a song 
about that.” S 


Additional research by Jim Greer, Frank 
Owen and Lauren Spencer. 


“4 am offended by anyone who 
thinks they can take away the right 
of free speech.”—Ozzy Osbourne 


Dean Freeman/London Features International 
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Grand Am and Sunbird. 
Two Stylish Ways 
To Get More 
Excitement Than 
You Bargained For. 


If it’s time for new wheels to replace Old Paint, Pontiac has a pair of personal driving machines that can 
fill your bill. Grand Am® leads off with a 110 hp, 2.5L fuel-injected engine, power steering and brakes, tinted 
glass and an AM/FM stereo as standard equipment. Options include a hot 160 hp Quad 4° engine and a 
Sport Appearance Package. Sunbird* Coupe is rakishly cut from the same cloth. Its fastback profile conceals 
a driver-oriented interior with pod-mounted controls and analog instrumentation. Opt for the convertible 
and it develops an even breezier personality. Sunbird options range from a hot 165 hp 2.0L turbocharged 
engine for the soft top to the crisp sound of an available compact disc player. What price this excitement? Less 
than you'd think. See your dealer for details. And the keys to your first ride into Excitement. 


PONTIAC. 


WEZBUILD 


eo 
Call Toll-Free 1-800-888-2997 For More Product Information. 


ie LET'S GET IT TOGETHER...BUCKLEUR ©1989 GM CORP. ALLRIGHTS RESERVED. SEE YOUR DEALER FOR TERMS OF THE LIMITED WARRANTY. 
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Now that rap is figuratively “on the 
map,” Spin felt it was about time to 
put it on the map literally. 


SEATTLE: Where the aptly named Sir Mix-A-Lot 
(Feal name Anthony Ray) has earned a reputation for 
eclecticism by doing everything from a 

“'Squaredance Rap” to a cover of Black Sabbath’s 

“Iron Man." While Mix-A-Lot has his disciples (Kid ™: 
Sensation), his style is almost pop at times and his 

ability to adapt isn't always mirrored by other, more 
garrulous crews from Tacoma's gang infested hilltop 
section (recently profiled on CBS's "48 Hours”), 

which has produced High Performance, America’s 

Most Wanted, PD 2, Ice Cold Mode and Ready and 
Willi’. Also part of the Seattle scene are the 
Incredicrew and—to give you an idea of how far rap 

has come and will go—a Korean group called, but of 
course, The Seoul Brothers. _---® 


PORTLAND: May be put on the mapby ,=— 
UKrew (signed to Enigma) who performa 

kind of "MC Hammer, but more funky” 

type of rap. 


THE BAY AREA: A loose term for Norther ~_ 
California but generally refers to Oakland, ands s, 
already the home of three major rap stars, MC Hammer ~%. 
(who has moved to LA but stil tried to break other 
local acts like Ace juice and Too Big MC), Too Short 
(who is 5'9" now but was 411" when he started) and 
the deservedly much ballyhooed Digital Underground. 
Incidentally, the Miami sound goes over well in 
Oakland, and accordingly 2 Live Crew sometimes 
pose in Oakland A's gear. At last count there were 
105 Bay Area rappers (10 signed to majors) and a 2» 
healthy underground scene where dudes like Dangerous 
Dame make names for themselves via self-produced and 
distributed cassettes. Some names to watch for in Oakland 
are Kool Rock J, Wild Boyz, the A.P.G. Crew, 12 Gauge, 
female rappers Misa, Oaktown 3-5-7 and two groups 
called 415 (whichis the area code for that region). San 
Francisco, on the other hand, sports Paris (signed to Tommy 
Boy), the Il-Mannered Posse, Huey MC, a female named Monay, 
and our personal fave, an Asian rapper known as The 
‘Automator. Out of Richmond come Nate Fox, and Legit, and 
finally from San Jose we get Red, Black and Green, Diamond D 
andMC Twist. 

a 


develop a more streetwise gangster groove along with N.WA. 
(nd their Ruthless label) Delicious, Rhyme Syndicate and 
Ruthless are all busy spawning new talent, including Hijack, a 
group from London who always wear masks, and Divine 
Styles the so-called "Timothy Leary of rap” (Rhyme Syndicate); 
Low Profile, Above the Law, and the world’s first Samoan crew, 
E, as well as Superfly TNT (a go-golrap posse 
jronx-bred Def Jef on Delicious. Other El Lay 
rappers to watch for are 7A3 and King Tee. LA, by the way, also 
acts as a rest home for retired rappers, Rick Rubin and The 
Beastie Boys. 


at 

DALLAS: Home to the D.O.C, who got his startin 
LOS ANGELES: Has, on the one hand, an uptempo, the Fila Fresh Crew and later emigrated to Easy-£'s 
lightweight, more vanilla style than New York, which was N.WA. posse in Compton. White rapper MC 900 Ft. 
pioneered by former gang member Tone-Loc and Queens-bred Jesus also comes from the land of JR Ewing and Edie 
Young MC on the Delicious Vinyl label. Another former gang Brickell, as do up'n'comers Nemesis and Ron C (both 
member and New Jersy native, Ice-T (who now has his Rhyme signed to Profile). Also home of PID (Preachers in 
Syndicate label which employs 200 of his friends), helped Disguise), yet another Christian rap crew. 


ae Oe Wl Lie 


DETROIT: The Pistons are a perfect bully boy team (like the Raiders) for an uppity 
crew to build their schtick around, and yet the only Motor City big mouths to emerge on 
‘a mational level are Awesome Dre and the Hardcore Committee, who have relocated to 
LA. Not to be discouraged, KMC Crew have signed with Curb Records (a country label), 
Smiley is available on BBI Records, while Detriot’s Most Wanted, The Beat Boys, Full 


Impact, and Irvski look to bust out sometime this year. 


CHICAGO: Here rap is now bigger than house, but 
the windy city has yet to produce a major figure— 
though Daughter Brite and the Soda Pop Mikes, a 
group of 10 to 11-year-old rappers, will be featured 
performers on the upcoming Nintendo World Tour. 
‘Awaiting a less cheesy chance for the big time are 
BWMT, Cool Rock Steady, Fast Eddie, Mr. Lee, MC Chi- 
Guy Robbie C, and Special K. 
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THE MIDWEST: Thought to be devoid of first rate 
rap, though AGR men at New York labels receive up to 
30 demos a day “from St. Louis to every nook and 
cranny imaginable.” As yet unimpressed, East Coast 
record execs don't foresee any hip-hop from the 
heartland in the near future. 


_—-"- 
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HOUSTON: Has been heralded as the #3 market 
behind New York and “The West Coast,” but the Texas 
town already thinks of itself as #2. While not a 
gangster groove, the Houston sound has a rough, raw, 
low, slow beat coupled with a good-for-humping 
bass, Of the roughly 60 to 70 groups, The Ghetto Boys 
and Willie D stand out, along with Royal Flush, Rheem, 
MC Candy, Romeo Poet, OG Style, and Def IV. 


al ANLERICR 


PHILADELPHIA: At one point the second largest market, but rap has been muscled off the radio, and ee 
city's biggest club (a block long, block wide beast open from 10:00 PM to 10:00 AM and able to house 
5,000 kids) has been closed. Even so, the City of Brotherly Love is known for its superior Djs and its more 
suburbanized, accessible Cosby kids sound/look. 

Dj Jazzy Jeff and the Fresh Prince (“The Theo Huxtables of hip-hop”), Schoolly D (whose real name is Jeff / 
Weaver, tries to dispel the Philly image with albums like Am | Black Enough For You?), Cash Money and 
Marvelous (met each other at a party when one squirted the other with a fart spray), Three Times Dope, 4” 
Steady B (formerly MC Boob), Cool C, 4 Ever Fresh and Dj Finesse, MC Rell, DJ Miz(wontheD) # 
competition at the last New Music Seminar), Rhythm Radicals (Next Liege 
School on Skywalker Records), Tuff Crew. Other up'n'comers include 
Sporty Shorty, Lightening Rich, Jewel T, “The Singing” MC Breeze, 

Yvette Money, Master Vie, Exotic Don and Larry Lar 


/ BOSTON: 

J Bonus points to 
Cambridge being 
home to The 
Source, the most 

literate hip-hop 
publication. 


ATLANTA: Has a few groups like 
Success and Effect, but, according to 
Skyywalker, the scene and sound are 
basically the same as Miami's. One AGR 
man at a New York-based major aber 
laments that all of the many demos that he 
gets from rappers in the deep south are 
marred by funny sounding accents and 
pronunciation. Unfortunately, “it’s just not 
happening yet.” \ 


MIAMI: Known for ts distinctive bass 
sound which is "more reggae than anything = 
else," according to Luther Campbell (aka 
Luke Skywalker, the leader of the lewd and 
lucrative 2 Live Crew and president of 
Skywalker Records). Also integral to the Miami mix 
are Latin rhythms imported from Cuba and an uptempo, apolitical, Spring Break sensibility. In addition to 2 
Live Crew (who have one member that was semi-paralyzed when he was sent through a car windshield), 
Miami boasts Baby 2 Live Crew (pre-teens allegedly twice as nasty as the original) Poison Clan, Afro 
Rican, The Young and the Restless, Icey Jaye, and 15-year-old Le Juan Love. Skyywalker also has an eye for 
MC 
"12-year 
old brain” whom Skyywalker predicts will be the producer of the 90s. As a refreshing aside, Miami female 
rapper, Anquette wrote a song praising a Dade County prosecutor who ordered fathers to pay child 
support. 


out-of-town talent, as evidenced by the recent signing of Professor Griff, Rhythm Radicals (Philly), 
Twist (San Jose), and Tony Rock (Atlanta). Also part of the Miami sound machinery is an unname 


‘i 


MT VERNON, NY : Heavy D. and the Boyz 


// CONNECTICUT: Where EPMD discovered Stezo, who danced for 
i Long Island crew before going solo. 


NEW YORK CITY 


MANHATTAN: Kuttis Blow, Kool Moe Dee (real name Mohandas 
Dewese, has college degree, original member of Treacherous 3, 
controversially boycotted the rappers’ boycott of the 88 Grammys), 
the Treacherous 3, Doug E. Fresh, Beastie Boys, ungle Brothers (Next 
Schoolers with a group member named Baby Afrika Bambaataa), Rob 
Base, DJ E-Z Rock 


THE BRONX: Grandmaster Flash and the Furious Five, Grandmaster 
Melle Mel, Afrika Bambaataa (who has stopped supporting the Free 
James Brown movement because Soul Brother Numero Uno was 
apparently thrown in the hoosegow for more than just taking a joyride) 
and Jazzy Jay the late Scott La Rock (legendary first partner of KRS 
One), Ultramagnetic MCs, KRS One and Boogie Down Productions 
(KRS One—an anagram for Kris, his first name—first burst on the 
scene by saying, “I could rap better than Melle Mel’—and then turning 
down Mel's $1,000 challenge), Nice & Smooth (Next School), Lord 
Finesse (Next School), Slick Rick (originally from London, raps in a 
British accent, wears eye patch), DJ Chuck Chillout (Charles Tuer) & 
Kool Chip (Jack Blackney).. 


QUEENS: At one point there was a Holls sound featuring lots of 
yelling on top of big beats pioneered by Run D.MC. and parratted by 
the Beasties, LL Cool}, Black Rock N’Ron and others. 

Run DMCC. (originally called Rund M.C.), Roxanne Shante (née Lolita 
Gooden, not to be confused with the Real Roxanne), L.L. Cool. 
(imeans Ladies Love Cool james; acted as cat burglar in dangerous 
video for “'m That Type of Guy’—which led to his stunt man breaking 
anarm), Marly Marl, 3rd Bass, Tribe Called Quest (Next School), Salt-N- 
Peppa, M.C. Shan, Eric B., Young MC (born in England, raised in Hollis), 
Sweet Tee, Kwame (received his first set of drums from Lionel 
Hampton at age six), Kid n Play, Kool G. Rap, and DJ Polo (throw real 
money into the audience when they perform "Road to Riches”). 


BROOKLYN: UTFO, Fat Boys, Stetsasonic, Big Daddy Kane (real 
name Antonio Hardy; has served time for accidentally shooting 
someone on a bus), Just-Ice (was featured on America’s Most Wanted 
for beating his girlfriend), MC Lyte (is engaged in Kool Moe Dee vs. LL. 
Cool J-type dis war with female rapper Antoinette), Divine Sounds, 
Special Ed (Next School), The Jaz Jonathan Burks), the WIS.E. Guyz. 


LONG ISLAND: Known as "Strong Island)" it doesn't have an, 
identifiable sound, just a knack for turning out independent 
revolutionary rappers. 

Public Enemy (Flavor Flav's real name is William Drayton; he was 
dubbed “The Flavor Freak’ as a child because his babysitter noticed 
the way he insisted on taste testing all his food), Original Concept 
(with Dr. Dre of MTV), EPMD (means Erik and Parrish Making Dollars), 
De La Soul (Pos Dnous used to be called Sop Sound), Biz Markie (is 
scheduled to have own Saturday morning cartoon show called The 
\._ Adventures of Mouth Man featuring character from another planet born 
Without a soup cooler), Rakim. 


\ 


NEW JERSEY: 45 King, Queen Latifah, Chill Rob G, Poor Righteous 
Teachers, Redhead Kingpin (real name David Guppy), Ice-T, Ice Cream 
Tee (born in Gainesville, grew up in Philly, studied at Rutgers), K.C. 
Flightt, Twin Hype (emigrated from South Carolina), King Sun (6'7” tall, 
speaks French and Spanish and his godfather is Muhammed Alli), 
Righteous Lakim Shabazz, K-9 Possee (met at Farleigh University and 
include Eddie Murphy's brother). 


—Bob Mack 


- Spilled Milkmen 


The Dead Milkmen 


have met the enemy— 


and it is cheese. 


Article by Dean Kuipers 


Photography by Nancy Leopardi 


Tibetan monks shuffle from one foot to the other 

on the cold stone floor of St. Michael's monastery 
in Union City, New Jersey. Late winter weather has 
turned the place into a refrigerator. The pumpkin- 
colored robes worn by the men are hanging askew 
under their leather jackets and overcoats, the material 
too thin to hide Flag Of Democracy T-shirts and too 
short to conceal their black trooper boots. On their 
heads, the flesh-colored rubber caps, which are 
supposed to make them look bald, curl up, so that hair 
is plainly visible. The costumes, in other words, are 
just the way the Dead Milkmen like them. Anyone can 
see through the facade. 

Milkmen guitarist Joe Jack Talcum, bassist Dave 
Blood and drummer Dean Clean stand in the middle of 
the monastery's cavernous, decrepit chapel, their eyes 
as vacant as the cold wind blasting through the broken 
windows. St. Michael's was gutted by fire decades ago, 


Te shivering, drizzle-eyed men dressed as 


leaving behind a million square feet of hollow granite. 
While a dozen grips and lighting technicians rig the 
huge tungsten lights, audiotape machines and 
‘cameras for the Milkmen’s latest video shoot, 
“Methodist Coloring Book,” the boys are virtually 
ignored. They've given up trying to make this costume 
look natural; the Catholic priest, Hasid and Druid get- 
ups they wore earlier looked more realistic. None of 
them knows exactly what's going to happen next or 
how long they'll have to stand in this sacred freezer. 
Meanwhile, Dead Milkmen conceptualist Rodney 
Anonymous—the fourth monk—trudges about the 
room with a stack of comic books in his hands, giving 
a hyper, impromptu reading from an arcane Christian 
comic book. The book is a prop for the video and 
warns against the evil power of rock music. Rodney's 
low, thick brow and three days’ growth of beard make 
his costume look even more ridiculous than the other 
three. His demeanor and scattered delivery make him 


sound like John Belushi on a tear—without the ego or 
the hunger for approval. Rodney would probably be 
doing the same thing if the room were empty. 

For the past five years the Milkmen have been 
poking fun at just about everything and, helped by 
heavy college airplay, they have made it clear just who 
they aren’t, but still no one seems to know who the hell 
they are. They are making money. They're about to go 
‘on the road with their first tour bus. But the Milkmen 
themselves aren't sure how they fit into the consumer 
media megabiz of recordings, videos and MTV guest 
spots, Or, for that matter, how they relate to dairy 
products. In fact, the Milkmen believe they don’t really 
fit in anywhere at all. 

They're just four boys who've read a thousand too 
many stories like “Oprah Cult Programs Insects to 
Crave Human Flesh” in Weekly World News. They 
have deconstructed their tired copies of Reid Fleming: 
World's Toughest Milkman and watched too many 
reruns of “Match Game 77” and "Hee Haw." With 
their songs, they've dredged up a revolution for lazy 
trash-culture junkies—there’s a world to win over, or, 
as Rodney says, “a garbage barge to win.”” But to them, 
that revolution is more like an alien invasion. Just ask 
them where they're from, 

“Well, your planet is here, right?” says Dave, 
scrambling for a pair of coffee cups as props. “Now, 
our planet is way over...” 

Metaphysical Graffiti is the fifth volume in the Dead 
Milkmen’s epic of tabloid satire and flip musicality — 
brash records loved by lowbrow intellectuals but 
rarely heard by those who only have time to listen to 
“serious” music, or who've accused the Milkmen of 


The Milkmen themselves 
aren’t sure how they fit into 
the consumer media megabiz 
of recordings, videos and MTV 
guest spots. Or, for that 
matter, how they relate to 
dairy products. 


“ruining the hardcore scene” in their hometown of 
Philadelphia. The Milkmen say: ”'Fuck‘em if they can’t 
take a joke.” 

The band had just learned four days earlier which 
‘one of the songs from the new album had been chosen 
for the video and only Rodney had talked with 
filmmaker Adam Bernstein about the script. 

In the monastery, half an hour later the four are 
perched on a riser in full Roman Catholic vestments, 
decked out as popes and bishops, flailing through the 
motions of the jerk and trying to do the twist. They're 
never going to make it as the “Solid Gold” dancers. 
Milk-manager Dave Reckner turns and says, “If the 
Pope could dance, he would dance like this.” 

“Listen,”” Rodney says, holding up a copy of a comic 
called Spellbound, one of the books for “young 
people’ he got from Chick Publications. “ ‘Then, in 
the early 60s, Englishmen called the Beatles came to 
the US and brought their druid/rock beat ... It’s the 


Beatles’ fault that rock came to expose Cardinal 
O'Connor's latent insanity.” 

The Dead Milkmen take this sort of tract literature 
seriously. They are compulsively drawn to conspiracy 
stories involving the belief systems of the American 
consumer. In fact, Joe Jack Talcum first created the 
Dead Milkmen as the heroes of one of these insidious 
tracts years before they became a band. In it, the 
fictional Dead Milkmen would tour the Congo, 
headline concerts where dozens of fans would be 
beaten to death by Sasquatch security forces, and bring 
benevolent dictators to power in small Micronesian 
nations. 

Years later, when Joe’s high-school bud Rodney 
asked to join the fictional band, they suddenly realized 
the Milkmen could become flesh. Joe (aka Jasper 
Thread) knew Dave Blood (aka Lord Maniac), and 


they recruited Malory (aka Dean Clean). Today Joe and 
Rodney are 27, Dean is 28 and newly married, and 
Dave is 33. Their newsletter is just rolling into issue 
#48. 

“The power of these little publications 
undeniable,” Rodney blurts, launchi 
missiles in his brain as he paces nervously in front of 
his prop keyboard, which has a little rack of gold organ 
pipes jutting out the back and only one working button 
which says “toot’'on it.I am putting together a series 
that | hope will generate a wave of concern and public 
outcry, especially about the secret conspiracy of 
vitamins and cheese. Here's one of my own.” 

Rodney pulls a little Xeroxed pamphlet from his coat 


Resting their wings (from front): Dean Clean, Rodney 
Anonymous, Dave Blood, Joe Jack Talcum. 


pocket. The cover reads: “Trekkies For Christ,” with 
the subhead—‘‘Don't Let Cheese Control Your Life!!!” 
The best bit reads: “Lee Harvey Oswald New [sic] The 
Truth!!! Where is he today? Remulas 4—that’s where! 
So go ahead and eat that cheese, if you wanna end up 
like Ol’ Lee Harvey. ‘They’ force him to bark like a dog 
for 16 hours a day (that’s a Remulas 4 day—not an 
Earth day). Don’t let ‘them’ do ‘that’ to ‘you'!!!’" 


their 1985 debut LP Big Lizard In My Backyard 

blazed to #1 on the college charts and even 
broke into the pop Top 40 for a moment. The 
Milkmen made it clear that the industry needed an 
enema. 


Ti: Milkmen’s hit single, “Bitchin’ Camaro," from 


Since then, the Milkmen have gone on giving that 
enema to everyone, and each subsequent LP has 
created a bigger disturbance on the college and 
alternative airwaves. 1986's Eat Your Paisley! included 
the popular single and first Milkmen video, “The Thing 
That Only Eats Hippies.” “Instant Club Hit (You'll 
Dance to Anything)” put 1987's Bucky Fellini high on 
the charts and a video was made of “Big Time 
Operator.” 

The slashing lyrics on their 1988 release, 
Beelzebubba, finally got them into serious trouble. 
Despite having one of the most brilliant album titles in 
rock'n'roll history, Beelzebubba came under attack 
by MTV and other conservative forces as advocating 
wife-beating and drug abuse. “RC’s Mom,” with 
Rodney yapping over the Motown shuffle, “Gonna 
beat my wife! Gonna slap my wife!, is a blatant James 
Brown parody that simply wasn't understood by many 
listeners, After the albums release, they shot an 
unrestrained video with Bernstein for the song 
“Smokin’ Banana Peels’’—which is about smoking 
banana peels. MTV wouldn't show it. So the “Punk 
Rock Girl” video was released instead and became 
one of their most successful hits. 

Audiophiles have grown more and more offended as 
the Milkmen continue to dish out the same raving- 
adolescent bleating that sounded fresh on Big Lizard. 
Their galloping softcore beat has been described as 
scruff-rock and cowpunk, with clanging minimalist 
guitars and whining vocals that are so bland you think 
there's got to be more. And there is. Few satire 
pioneers besides Zappa, Beefheart or the Dead 
Kennedys can get away with writing about “Takin’ 
Retards to the Zoo,” “My Many Smells” or “Anderson, 
Walkman, Buttholes and How!” Those kitsch 
commentators have either been consummate 
musicians, or able to generate a wall of noise, or... an 
excuse. The Milkmen, on the other hand, are forced to 
rely on their words. 


guitar to keyboards has brought new life to their 

sound, but the song remains the same, as do the 
pranks. “Methodist Coloring Book” is about putting 
religious strictures upon those who use crayons. “If 
You Love Somebody, Set Them on Fire’’ lampoons 
both Sting and The Doors in one fell swoop. “Do the 
Brown Nose’ is a scatological take on the Motown 
sound. “In Praise of Sha Na Na” is self-explanatory. 

“People think we've got to attack the government 
first, but it’s the tiny things that will collapse 
civilization as we know it,”” says Rodney. 

We are crowded into a little makeup room at 
Mother's Film Stages in Manhattan. The glowing 
white, turkey-feather wings on Rodney's angel 
costume are too big to allow him to sit down in the 


0: Metaphysical Graffiti, Rodney's switch from 


room's only chair. Now he's got four days’ growth of 
beard. The other angels are struggling with their wings 
as they try to sit around a table in the kitchen. A 
famous character actor hired to play “God'" walks by. 

“1 just happen to be one of the generals in popular 
culture shock troops,”” Rodney says. "In the op-ed 
pages of the newspaper, for example, letters go one of 
two ways—either right-wingers going, ‘You must give 
everybody guns,’ or intense left-wingers going, ‘Let the 
children play in the fields.’ We prefer to write letters 
like: “I believe my toaster is watching me,’ They'll look 
at something like that and it will kind of throw them off 
for the rest of the day.”” 


On Metaphysical Graffiti, 
Rodney’s switch from guitar 
to keyboards has brought new 
life to their sound, but the 
song remains the same. As do 
the pranks. 


The tools in the Milkmen arsenal are formidable. 
Rodney has developed a technique by which he 
predicts specific world events by reading the letters 
printed in the Dear Abby and Miss Manners columns 
in the daily papers. In the event of an inconclusive 
reading, he checks out Dr. Charles Lamb's medical 
column 

“Lcan tell when there’s going to be a rash of baby 
boilings,"” Rodney admits.”"You have to look for a 
specific type of angry rant letter that old people write 
Like, ‘When I was young, we didn’t need electricity.’ 
They're usually from crazy old men who sign them 
“Pastor So-and-so.’ Humans do weird things before 
a rash of psychosis strikes.” 

The Milkmen’s greatest asset in the war on boring 
clichés is the Cheese Credo. tn short, all that is bad is 
cheese. All that is good is not-cheese. 


“4t started when | went on a radio talk show and said 
Thad a problem finding goat’s milk cheese in the 
area,’ Rodney says. “So the guy put me on the air and 
| yelled, ‘Aliens are stealing our cheese!’ There were 
five minutes of dead air." Over time, cheese came to 
be feared by the Milkmen. 

“There's that line in ‘The Farmer in the Dell” when 
they say: ‘the cheese stands alone.’ Don’t even go near 
that,” 


piano lounge of New York's Gramercy Park 

Hotel. Rodney wears a priest's collar, blessing 
the other patrons in a well-faked Irish brogue. We 
hunch down into fat armchairs and hail a pompous 
waiter with slicked hair and a jacket. He turns up his 
nose just a bit when everyone orders Budweisers two 
ata time. 

The pianist bops through a Roger Whittaker tune, 
ending with a nod to the circle of candle-lit faces 
around him. 

“Thank you very much!" cries Rodney at 
embarrassing volume. “For my next number, I'm going 
to fart the ‘Star-Spangled Banner!" ” 

A couple of the pasty, febrile debs at the bar cough 
out a snicker. 

At last year’s Gavin Music Convention, Rodney and 
Matt the Roadie bumped into their idol, Tiffany, while 
they were putting rubber worms in the catered food. 
Rodney put a wad of worms in his hand and blustered 
through a crowd of people to shake Tiffany’s hand, 
saying, “Hi, my name's Hope Nichols, from Fetchin’ 
Bones.” Tiffany replied, “Oh, | love your band.” 
When she pulled her hand away it was full of worms 
and, as she started shaking, Matt put another bag of 
worms in her hair, hissing, “Satan, Tiffany. SATAN!" 
She was shaking even worse when her manager 
moved in to shoo the two away, at which point 
Rodney rolled up some paper into a little megaphone 
and paraded around, barking, “Tiffany's Head Has 
Exploded! Tiffany's Head Has Exploded!”’ 

Although the Milkmen often find themselves 
attending the same industry events and backstage 
blowouts with the very bands they mock, they just 
don't have the egos to take on the rock'n'roll myth. 
Sitting in the lounge, they don’t expect anyone to care 
who they are. 

“We don’t pretend that we're important,” says 
Dave. “We're serious about not being serious. 
‘Meaning that we're serious about putting the songs 
together. We're not a ‘cause’ band. 

“People plunk down a lot of money to see our 
shows,’” he goes on. “Their parents are giving them 
shit, their teachers are giving them shit, they’re worried 
about drugs, AIDS, herpes and shit. They just want to 
have a great time, get the hormones and adrenal 
glands working, clear it all out. | didn’t write a great 
single that’s gonna be a standard that singers are gonna 
sing forever. But last night | was involved in an 
important process that made 300 people really 
happy—and another 100 want their money back.” 

“What about girls?” | ask, noticing that the pair of 
young ladies sitting at the next table are listening in. 
“Do girls come backstage for the Dead Milkmen?” 

All of them shake their heads sadly. “No,” says Joe. 

“We were out doing a couple of nights opening for 
Johnny Thunders,”’ says Rodney. “These girls show up 
and want to come backstage and just say ‘hi’ to 
Johnny. He was all upset that they weren't back there 
for more than that. | was sitting there going, ‘Oh, dear 
God, please don’t ever let us mutate into anything 
remotely like this.’ Ss 


T: Milkmen and | clomp through the faux-deluxe 
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elta blues didn’t die when Howlin’ 

Wolf, Muddy Waters, John Lee Hooker 

and B.B. King headed north for Chicago. 
The music wrenched from the cottonfield 
oppression of the past remains a vital voice in 
the black community: it wails above the whir 
of crickets at backwoods picnics, penetrates 
the haze of hot summer nights on creaky front 
porches and stomps hard luck into good times 
on the dance floors of rowdy juke joints. Every 
blues song tells a different story, and the lives 
of Delta musicians give us glimpses into the 
culture that gave birth to rock‘n’ roll. 


Delta Blues 


James “Son” Thomas plays bottleneck that slides back to 
boyhood Saturday nights half a century ago, when Elmore James let him 
sit in with his $8.50 Gene Autrey guitar, but his rhythmic phrasing is far 
older, it speaks from the graves of long-buried slaves. 

“You don't jast turn into a skull all at once,” observes Thomas, whose 
fingers are as finely-tuned to the native hill clay he sculpts into hollow- 
eyed skulls as they are to his steel-stringed guitar. “You lies in the 
‘ground a good while before you get to be that skull.” So it is with his 
‘blues, which strips the Delta tradition down to its essential roots. “It's 
the old time way of playin’ the music,” he says on his front porch in 
Leland, where a clay-sculpted lady resides in a baby blue coffin (see photo 
.8).“And if you be out on these farms, you already have the blues.” 

After long years of sharecropping, Thomas, 63, only began recording 

20 years ago; now he's as close to being a star as a Missssippi- 
based artist can be. Accompanied by Swiss harmonica player Walter 
Liniger, with whom he shares an uncanny musical affinity, he regularly 
tours the US and European festival circuit, 

But back in Leland, Thomas's ite goes on pretty much the way it always 
has. The roof stil leaks and the refrigerator’s bare in the small wood 
‘house he shares with his son Pat, a part-time grave digger. He's still 
paying off hospital bits from 2 gunshot wound back in 81, when his old 
lady shot him with a 22, and he recently had to raise bail for a son gone 
‘bad on crack. 

“Lowe so much, there’s no way for me to pay it all off,” he says.“One of 
these days, I'm gonna get lucky and do some of the things ! wanna do, 
before | get too old. You know, we all goin’ to the same place, and that’s 
down in the clay.” 


Text by Cree McCree 


Photography by Rex Miller 
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“Hama ain't happy with me, ‘cause my soul can't be saved with me 
‘aman’ around singing the blues,” says Jessie May Hemphill, 
a descendent of four generations of musicians gong back to the 
percussive rhythms of fie-and-drum. “But she's proud I'm takin’ 
care of myself, Ain't nobody got no say-so over me.” 

(n stages throughout the US and Europ, the ‘Delta Queen’ flashes 
Sequins and rhisestones, driving her foot powered tambourine with 
2 gold high heel. Toight she's holding court outside her Como 
castle-a dilapidated trier with no running water, where overdue 
utility bids are stashed in a bedside Bible near her sawed-off 
shotgm and an unkempt menagerie of poodles yanmer tobe fed. 
“Train's comin’, look out yal,” she calls to neighbors lured by the 
Iypnotic drone of her electric Gibson, as she launches into “Train 
Trait.” “Gona ran right through you!” 


Sunday evenings, several country miles outside 
Greenville, Mississippi, the raucous echoes of a 
‘blues band lead to a juke joint called the Tin 
House. Smoke rises from the barbecue out back, 
where a craps game’s cookin’ along with the 
chicken and ribs. But the real action’s inside. 
Roosevelt ‘Booby’ Barnes and the Playboys 
‘rattle your bones with raw electric blues. Attacking 
his guitar with gold-ringed fingers and what's left of 
‘his teeth, Barnes roughens up the edges of 
Chicago-style riffs with Delta grit, and works the 
crowd like a tentshow preacher. 

Barnes first got into the blues when he picked up a 


‘harmonica at the feet of Sonay Boy Wiliamson, but 

there are other past lives he wouldn't care to Jessie Mae picked up guitar watching her mother, Virgie Lee, play 
relive; he was forced to leave the state in 68 when spiiuals, but lid it aside until years later, after she'd lost five 
be hooked up with the white ex-wite of a local cop, babies and buried her mama. ‘I started playin’ the blues because 
and he battles the alcohol demons that make men ‘my heart was broken and I was tired of all these guys who be lyin’ 
show fangs. Today, sober in his sharp-pressed to me. My songs come just lke somebody was writin’ ‘em on the 
double - breasted suits, he nas the Playboy club, the wall, and | got a whole lot of power that | ain't even used yet.” 
hottest dive on Greemvile’s notorious Nelson St 

‘strip, and scrapes by on weekdays with pick-up 

‘games of pool and the catch-ofthe-day he sels 

from a cooler. 


“1 never had the breaks I should have,” says 
Barnes, “but the blues is comin’ on back, and it 
sakes me feel good when the younger ones is 
comin’ on playin’. The blues comes from a lonely 
feelin’ when your heart been broken or anything 
kindof iscourage you. And then you play the blues 
and be happy.” 
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Eugene Powell grew up in Lombardi, where he 
had a close-up view of Parchment prison lite. 
“They'd make the prisoners tow those big logs, and 
if one stop and fall, the log would fall over and kil 
im.” As a small boy, he entertained the prison 
bossmen's kids with his Sears & Roebuck guitar. 
“They d watch ws like we'd be on TY,” and his 
fingers flew so fast, white towntolk often perched 
‘him on boxes to play blues over the telephone lines 
to Memphis and St. Louis. 

Though glaucoma has veiled his eyes and a tumor 
‘has nearly crippled one arm, Powell stil receives 
‘blues pilgrims on his front porch, where his guitar 
invokes the gracefuly intricate pickin’ of his 1930's 
recordings 2s ‘Sonny Boy Nelson.’ “Things is more 
easier than they used to be,” he says of today’s 
Mississippi. “But old colored people like me, we're 
used to bein’ in fear, and that's still with me. I 
‘know my place.” 
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Napolean Strickland, a cherubic man in his mid-60s, is the Pan of 
Mississippi. The haunting notes of his fife, a hollow of sugarcane kand- 
punctured with holes, call the backcountry ritual of a ‘picnic’ into life, and 
seduce dancers in a circle of hypnotic rhythms that reach back to Africa. 

Fife-and-drum music may have been cross-pollinated by the military 
bands of the Civil War; Jessie Mae Hemphill, who's played drums with 
Strickland since childhood, believes “the soldiers got it from the Indians, 
‘who beat them war pieces on the tom-toms. But now you can't get 
‘nobody to play the ftes, and if somebody don't start playin’ 'em it’s 
gonna die.” 

Strickland shares a small shack with his mother, Dora, who gleefully rolls 
her belly to prove she’s every bit the dancer she was in her prime, 
“People be dancin’ down at those pictures, Lord!” recalls Jessie. “Dust 
would get all over ‘em, but they stil be dancin.” 
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“The blues never get old, because blues 
is afeeli’,” says Atla Simmons, who 
at 72 stil has that feelin’. She punctuates 
am a cappella rendition of her signature 
song, “Rubber-Hipped Mama,” with 
armchair gyrations and sassy smiles, 
evoking the sawdust stages she once 
shared with Bessie Smith on the 1930's 
‘After a long stretch up north, where she 
toured with Champion Jack Dupree, 
Simmons returned to Mississippi because 
“1 got tired of the rat race.” She now 
pens poetry and exercises her still- 
powerful vocal cords at both blues and 
‘gospel gigs. “One is servin’ the Lord and 
the other is entertainment. | read in the 
Bible when Christ went to weddings, 
they'd sing and dance—and I'm sure they 
weren't singing gospel songs!” 
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“Young black guys aren't into the blues so heavy. 
They don't understand they're listening to their own 
culture, their on heritage.” Lonnie Pitchford, 
H, one of the few blues artists to play in the style 
of the near-mythic Robert Johnson, reaches even 
‘farther back in time with the diddly bow. In his 
‘hummingbird bands, this simple one-stringed 
‘instrament, whose earfiest incarnation was a 
vertical string nailed to a porch pole, has a 
resonant complexity of rhythm and tone. 

“Al ny lite is blues,” says Pitchford, who was 
initiated into Robert Johnson's unique chord tunings 
‘by one of his last remaining heirs, Robert Jr. 
Lockwood. “T'd like to able to make a living making 
music and not punch any time clocks.” A 
construction worker who's continally on guard 
against accidents that might damage his hands, 
Pitchford believes he'll have to leave Mississippi to 
realize his dream. But wherever he goes, he'll take 
Detta with tim. 

“We need to teach black kids more about the 
‘biues, so they can find out what it's all about, Rap's 
cool, but it's a passing thing. The blues is here to 
stay. And today's problems is enough blues for 
anyone.” 


S 
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“1 ain't a real reverend, I'm a minister of the music. And | don’t 
play no blues.” Though his strong bass line testifies to the Delta’s 
blues and gospel crossbreeding, the Rev. Leon Pinson’s 
repertoire is “sacred music”: ol'time spirituals like ‘Amazing Grace’ 
and church -printed ‘ballads’ from the 1930s. His ‘talking guitar,’ 
which often plays in unison with his vocals, inspires congregations 
to “shout and get happy, according to how the spirit strikes them.” 
Legaly blind since infancy, Pinson, 70, relies on friends to drive him 
to supper at his sister Irma’s for the best fried chicken in the 
county, and to church-house and festival gigs. At home, he keeps 
busy recording tapes for special requests. “Two white folk asked 
me once, how come your music feels different than the blues? 1 
said it's supposed to make you feel different—if you listen to the 
words and what the Good Lord says.” 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 
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An object lesson in how to create a pop phenomenon, 
Britain’s Lisa Stansfield, having conquered the rest of 
the world, is now shooting up the American pop charts 
with her soulful debut album, Affection. 


ectionate 
Yours 


n the tradition of the stripe across Adam Ant’s nose, 
f Madonna’s navel and Morrissey’s nipples comes Lisa 

Stansfield’s kiss-curl—the cowlick that conquered 
America. You can tell the kiss-curl is important: during a 
recent blazing row over what type of image SPIN should 
use for its cover, her manager mentioned the greasy bit of 
hair half a dozen times. 

Another tradition faithfully followed here is the 
practice of the British selling black American dance styles 
back to America. The British Invasion Part III is currently 
underway, with home-grown UK soul scoring big 
successes on American charts. 

“It’s the British soul movement, really—Soul II Soul, 
Neneh Cherry, The Chimes,” says Lisa. ‘It's kind of like 
the British soul movement of the 60s that covered 
American black music. We do steal from the Americans, 
but we stamp our personality onto that music. | can’t say 
what that personality is, but when you listen to that 
music, you know it’s British.’” 


Interview by Scott Cohen 


at age 14, is “Flat Stanley,’” about a little boy 

who's crushed one night when the bulletin board 
hanging over his bed crashes on top of him. He 
awakens in the morning, totally flat. His mother takes 
him to the doctor, who tries to inflate him, but nothing 
happens. Flat Stanley has all these adventures instead. 
When his mom drops her keys down a sewer, she ties a 
string around Stanley and lowers him down the grating 
to fetch them. When his sister wants a kite, but their 
mom won't buy one, she ties a string to Stanley and 
flies him. And when Stanley wants to visit his pen pal 
in Canada but can’t afford the plane fare, his mom 
puts him inside a massive envelope and mails him 
there. The British pop sensation says this is the 
childhood story she identifies with most. 

In the story, she is asleep in her bedroom in the 
Rochdale, Lancashire, bungalow she shares with her 
family. “The bedroom is oblong, On one side is a 
single bed with a pink bedspread, which | hate, 
because my mother loved the color and used it all the 
time. On the other side of the room is a dressing table 
with a wardrobe and drawers filled with pencil skirts, 
ankle socks, loafers and cardigan sweaters. There’s 
also a little bookshelf with quite a few Vogues and 
travel magazines, some old dolls from different 


I isa’s favorite story, which she read nine years ago 


countries and an old record player from Boots, on 
which | listen to my mums and sister's records: the 
Supremes, Marvin Gaye, Mary Wells, the Temptations, 
Chaka Kahn and Sylvester. The first record | bought 
was by Donny Osmond, during my Osmondmania 
period.” 

On top of the wardrobe is a huge collection of hats, 
now a part of her image, that she has pinned to the 
walls of her house like butterflies. Most people wear 
hats to be noticed. Lisa wear hats so people don’t 
notice that her head is too small. That's why her 
nickname is “Peanut Head.” 

Is there a bulletin board over your bed, like there 
was above Flat Stanley's? 

“No. One night the wardrobe falls on top of me. | 
am a very flat Lisa indeed.” 

In this story, flat is a metaphor for your life back 
then, although you were anything but flat-chested. 

“That was not the case. When | was at school, | had 
the flattest chest. It went in instead of out. My chest 
didn’t start to get normal until | was about 20."" 

So what happens after the wardrobe falls on you? 

“My sister discovers me in the morning, | feel quite 
wide, | am drifting off the sides of the bed. At first | 
think I'm dreaming, Going off to the toilet is a real 
challenge. That’s when | realize it's not a dream.” 


Then your mom takes you to the doctor. How does 
she get you there? 

“She rolls me up, puts'an elastic band around me 
and puts me in the back seat of the car.’” 

What kind of car does your family drive? 

“An old cream-colored Volvo. When | get to the 
doctor's, he says he has never seen anything like this. 
He pricks a hole in my leg, inserts a foot pump, the 
kind they use to inflate a tent with, and tries to pump 
me up with air. When that doesn’t work, the doctor 
says there’s nothing he can do: we'll have to wait to 
see what happens. I'm panicking a little bit because 
I'm afraid | will be like this forever. When we get 
outside the doctor's everybody is looking at me and 
laughing.” 

Is this how you felt in real life as a child? 

“Yes. I never did fit in.” 

Then your mother loses her keys—her keys to what? 
“The car. We are out shopping one day, trying to 
find clothes that will fit me, While my mom's fumbling 

around in her bag, she drops the keys down the 


grating. Itis the only set of keys she's got. I tell her to go 
to the stationery store, get some string, tie it around my 
arm and lower me down into the sewer. By this time | 
don’t mind being flat. | realize there are quite a lot of 
things | can do to amuse myself.” 

Is going to discos one of them? Were you going to 
discos when you were 14? 

“Yes, I was going to the Civic Hall disco. It was 
where everyone at the school went. They played 
Northern soul music. A lot of Philadelphia stuff—Barry 
White, Harold Melvin and the Blue Notes, Gladys 
Knight.” 

This is the music that has obviously influenced 
Affection . Were you a good dancer? 

“couldn't dance at all then, | can’t really dance 
now, but it was really hard to dance when | was flat.” 

Did you date when you went to the disco? 

“Nobody wanted to know me. | was very frightened 
of boys. | thought they wanted to do evil things with 
me. | remember the first time I went out on a date. It 
was with a boy named James Woodward. He was the 
class heartthrob and he asked me out. | was really 
frightened, because | had never kissed anyone. | 
remember telling my best friend, and she said don’t 
worry, you just open your mouth and put your tongue 
in. So | just sat there with me tongue hanging out in this 
boy's mouth and | found it so vile, | ran away.” 

Do you go out on dates in this story, other than with 
Stanley? 

“What, with me being flat? No, but it was really 
good, because if | ever wanted to avoid anybody, | 
could just walk sideways and people wouldn't see me. 
From age 14 to 16 | was playing nightclubs—I had 
been performing in talent shows since | was five—but 
it was the worst time when | was flat, because | 
became like a novelty act.” 
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drivers, where they played bingo and served 

subsidized drinks. Since the drinks were cheap, 
everybody got real drunk. Lisa sang some chart stuff 
and older classics like “Jimmy Mack,” “Knock on 
Wood" and “Endlessly ” that were in her mother’s 
collection. There, she was spotted by a producer from 
Granada TV and started making regular appearances, 
singing cover songs while being dressed up like Alexis 
Carrington from “Dynasty.” Then she was offered a 
job as a presenter on two British pop TV shows, 
“Razzmatazz” and “Born in the 60s," earning 500 
pounds a week, but quit because she wanted to be 
known as a singer. 

How did you end up being a kite? 

“My little sister really wanted a kite but my mum 
said no, we already had enough stuff. My sister was 
really upset, so I took her to the park, tied string to me 
and told her she could use me as a kite. | thought the 


Te nightclub was more like a social club for bus 


experience would be good for me, too.” 

What do you see from up there? 

““Ican see the cemetery, our house, the countryside, 
the moors, the chip shop and my school.” 

Can you see James Woodward? 

“No, he is long gone.” 

You have a pen friend in Canada you want to visit, 
but your family can’t afford the airfare. 

“So they get a big envelope, a big jiffy bag, and slip 
me inside along with some squashed sandwiches. I'm 
in the airport for ages, because it is second class, and 
finally end up in Detroit. Then they throw me into this 
van with all these other letters. It is really hot, and all 
the plastic inside the Jiffy bag is getting really sweaty. 
But | can hear this music and a lot of people beeping 
their horns. Detroit is where all the auto factories are. 
It’s also the home of Motown. What happens is, the 
postman got the address all wrong, and I'm delivered 
toa theatre where Marvin Gaye is performing that 
night. He and Tammi Terrell are singing ‘The Onion 
Song.’ 

You don’t know it, but Marvin Gaye and Tammi 
Terrell were probably lovers. She got a brain tumor— 
it’s been said she got in a fight with a boyfriend who hit 
her over the head with a hammer—and collapsed on 
stage, in Marvin Gaye's arms, in the middle of a duet. 
Js this the concert you are at? 

“No, because | would have been upset. This is 
another concert, but Tammi Terrell comes to see him 
in his dressing room. All the time | am still in this 
envelope. | am with the other fan mail. | could be 
anything. | could be a big card addressed to him. | 
don’t get to see him in the flesh, but I'm inside his 
dressing room and | can hear him getting undressed.’ 
What does he sound like undressing? 


When I was at school, | had 
the flattest chest. It went in 
instead of out. My chest 
didn’t start to get normal until 
I was about 20. 


“He is brilliant. He has a big interview to do where 
he's asked if he’s having an affair with Tammi Terrell. 
He denies it. Later Tammi comes backstage, but I don’t 
know what went on because I couldn’t see anything.” 

How do you get back to England? 

“Eventually | do get to my pen pals. After a good 
sleep, I'm put in an envelope, along with some 
presents—some souvenir key rings with cars on them 
and Motown records—and mailed back to Rochdale, 
I've been flat for three years, most of which time 1 
spend in customs. When I'm 17, I start going into pubs. 
‘One night | meet lan Devany and Andy Morris, two 
boys | knew from school. They have a band, but 
nothing is working out with them and they're getting 
bored, so they invite me to write some songs. One day 
we realize we should become a band, and all of a 
sudden I'm not flat anymore.” 

The band is called Blue Zone. Lisa signed with a 
small independent label and spent nearly two years on 
her first album. Unfortunately it was more pop than 


R&B and not very good. The album was released in 
Europe, but not in England, although one of the 
singles, “Big Thing,” was a favorite in dance clubs. 
Lisa is managed by Jazz Summers, a Svengali figure 
(like Malcolm McLaren without the political content) 
who, it’s said, tries to manipulate his artists and control 
their image. 

“{ don’t think he's that manipulative. He's just an 
absolutely brilliant businessman, Someone at the 
record company told us we should get a manager, so 
we went to meet him, He’s quite a frightening person 
when you first meet him, until you get to know him. 
We thought he was going to be an old fat man sitting 
behind a desk with a big wad of money in his pocket 
instead he was really trendy-looking and not like what 
we expected at all. He owns a record company called 
Big Life, and he’s good at finding a lot of talented 
people, He signed a lot of dance people, like Coldcut 
and Yaz, and a lot of mixers and DJs. | think he has a 
bad reputation because he phones record companies 
up and says, ‘Why haven't you done this? It has to be 
done now.’ He may be a bastard on the phone, but 
he’s getting the work done.” 


Coldcut, who featured her on their 89 club hit 
“People Hold On.” That launched her career. 
Stansfield then recorded Affection, the soul album she 

should have made in the first place, as a solo. I's a 
blend of strings and horns and funky Latin rhythms that 
Marvin Gaye, Barry White and Gamble & Huff 
perfected back in the 70s, but with a 90s street beat 
Devaney and Morris stacked these real synthetic 
sounds in lavish layers, over which Lisa’s rich, slinky, 
soulful voice, that seems to originate from a bungalow 
with a pink bedroom somewhere deep inside her, 
soars. One of the singles, “All Around the World” was 
released in October and three weeks later went to #1 
in England and in most of Europe. In America, 
Affection rocketed 100 points in just its second week 
on the charts. People who hear the music, but haven't 
seen her, are positive she's black. In fact, she’s a trendy 
white girl who can pass for black and who possesses, 
an uncanny ability for making underground dance 
styles pop-compatible. Madonna, watch out! = @ 


J azz Summers put Lisa together with the funk-based 


SOME WAYS TO WIN THE TOUR DE LITE 
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world’s top cyclists. Guys 
like Randy White, Joe 
Klecko and Run DMC. 
This will not be easy. 
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ten thousand dollars. Instantly. 
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Riding a wave of fan 
hysteria and saturation 
marketing, the New Kids 
on the Block are teen girl 
America’s favorite group. 


Article by Tony Fletcher 


year-old Florida nubile with curly, moussed-up 
black hair and a natural tan, a hotly-pursued 
prom date among the seniors in her high school. 

Like all girls in the first flush of adulthood, her 
hormones raging, Barbie is currently fixated on boys. 
Not any boys, you understand, but five supposed 
dream boats from a city almost 2,000 miles to the 
north, who today are in her town. And so Barbie has 
joined several hundred females behind the barricades 
at the backstage entrance to the Orlando Arena hoping 
for a glimpse of her idols, screaming in delirious 
anticipation every time a car enters the compound. 

The New Kids on the Block can’t hear her. They are 
still 100 miles away, ensconced in two luxury coaches 
with their families and friends, enjoying the few hours 
in each day that the screams are out of earshot. But 
Barbie doesn’t mind. Last time New Kids On the Block 
performed in the area, Barbie hid behind a dumpster 
for six hours, emerging only to startle her heart-throbs 
Danny Wood and Jordan Knight when they finally 
walked by. That they stopped for a chat—and a hug— 
won her everlasting love. 

New Kids On the Block: five words guaranteed to 
inspire cruel put-downs from any self-respecting music 
fan. Study the facts, however: the New Kids are five 
average white kids from Boston riding the crest of the 
biggest teeny-bop wave in 15 years. The best-selling 
artists of 1989, seven million copies of their Hangin’ 
Tough album overshadowing two million for both their 
self-titled debut and Merry Merry Christmas. A 


B arbie is the personification of cuteness—a 17- 


merchandising gold rush to rival the Beatles in their 
heyday, handled with astute business acumen: seven- 
figure sponsorship deals with Coke; toy dolls; pay-per- 
view specials on cable TV; the obligatory cartoon 
series in the works; 100,000-plus phone calls a week 
to 1-900 phone lines; a film on the way, and an 
audience that still finds change left over to pay an 
average of $15 a head on merchandise at every 
concert. 


All this on the back of an inoffensive brand of 
homogenous rap and funk and a family-approved 
image of five street-wise white boys choosing the clean 
and caring life. It is a package that the “mainstream” 
musical audience has shunned in disgust, leaving the 
group to a market that is almost exclusively female and 
under 18. And as the cynics write them off, Donny, 
Jordan, Danny, Jon and Joey are laughing all the way 
to an early retirement. 

“People say, ‘Oh your music is for young people.’ 


What if it is? So what?” Backstage prior to the Orlando 
show, 20-year-old Donnie Wahlberg engages in his 
favorite obsession: answering the critics. Sporting a 
baby goatee beard, one gold chain emblazoned with 
his name and another with the legend “Sold Out” (the 
tongue-in-cheek name for New Kids’ seemingly 
American tour), wearing denim and untied 
red Adidas hi-tops, Donnie looks every bit the uncouth 
Boston homeboy and nothing like the tame pinup of a 
million moist dreams. Even so, he is passionately 
defending his audience. 

“What's wrong with people having something that 
they can look up to?” he wants to know. “Something 
that they can appreciate? Kids got a right to enjoy stuff, 
and kids got a right to have their own bands. We 
thought our audience would be people like us, but kids 
have accepted it more so than anyone else, and that’s 
great—you shouldn’t be knocking that.” 

One of the ironies frequently missed is that, with the 
exception of 17-year-old Joey McIntyre, (whose fresh- 
faced appeal accounts for the majority of preteen 
followers), these boys are no longer kids. Nineteen- 
year-old Jordan Knight, 20-year-olds Wahlberg and 
Danny Wood and 21-year-old Jon Knight are the same 
average age as the Sex Pistols were when they 
recorded the most important rock'n'roll album of the 
1970s, Never Mind the Bollocks; they are older than 
both De La Soul and the Jungle Brothers, rap groups 
acclaimed for their innovation and intelligence. Had 
they not spent the last four years of their lives cossetted 
within the framework of a hit-manufacturing machine, 


they would by now be young adults experiencing the 
same frustrations and desires as their peers. Instead, 
they are pinups fighting a constant mental battle with 
their image as “clean and excruciatingly wholesome" 
young boys. 

Take Wahlberg. The founding member of New Kids 
On the Block—if such a term can be used for a group 
initially assembled as a white replacement for New 
Edition by songwriter/producer Maurice Start—he is 
more comfortable talking about rap music than hi 
favorite color. Presenting the award for Best Rap 
performance at the Grammys a few days prior to the 
Orlando show, he had made an eloquent speech that 
went some way towards publicly redeeming the 
quintet’s public facade as illiterate puppets. 

“That is the music we grew up on, and the music we 
love,” he says now between mouthfuls of egg whites 
and miniature candy bars. “When they first asked us to 
give out the rap award on the Grammys, | didn’t want 
todo it. | thought it was a major event, and they should 
have had one of the rap pioneers do it.” 

Even so, Donnie is proud of what he sees as growing 
respect in the black music community. The New 
organization is almost exclusively black from Maurice 
Starr to manager Dick Scott, personal manager Peter 
Work, security manager Biscuit, their road crew and 
support acts, and they have no intention of changing 
that. Ultimately, New Kids would like to consider 
themselves a white act making black music in a black 
environment (in line with, say, 3rd Bass), but to credit 
them with such would be stretching the imagination. 
Outside the Orlando Arena, the young girls may 


scream for Maurice Starr’s attention and carry 
homemade banners that read “I Love Biscuit,” but 
there is hardly a black face among them. The only 
racial barrier broken by the success of New Kids’ 
watered-down version of generic black dance is that 
they are the first white teen sensation sold to a white 
audience by black businessmen, In all other respects, 
New Kids On The Block are a particularly white-bread 
phenomenon. 

Five+thirty in the afternoon, and the hordes of 
young girls behind the two sets of barricades, bored 
with screaming at every passing vehicle, begin 
screaming at each other in competition. The result is 
ear-splitting. One 10-year-old proudly declares that 
this is “bigger than Beatlemania” but there is none of 
the wanton mayhem that dominated that first teen 
phenomenon. The girls sporadically call out individual 
names — Jordan and Joey clearly the Donny and 
Little jimmy Osmonds of the New Kids—but they also 
act with a politeness they seem to have picked up 
from the group themselves 


= 
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“It’s not just that they're fine,”’ says Barbie of her 
heroes. “It's the personalities that attract you to them,’” 
a view echoed throughout the throng. Asked what 
makes New Kids special, one 10-year-old girl responds 
it’s ‘Cos they care!" Her 13-year-old sister says it's 
because “they don’t do drugs.” (The Kids’ renowned 
“Just Say No” stance wins many fans but few converts, 
their middle-class audience being the kind of secure 
family kids least likely to fall into the drug danger zone 
in the first place.) Another young girl notes that “They 
have a positive attitude about going to school,” at 
which the 13-year-old retorts energetically how, 
“Other groups, they do drugs and they don’t care 
about their fans, they go into their hotel rooms and 
they trash them. . .. But New Kids care!’ 

All of which is one in the eye for those who discard 
New Kids as pure hype: unlike the pampered, plastic 
puppet image of past teeny-bop phenomena the 
Monkees, the Osmonds and the Bay City Rollers, the 
combination of the common touch and a caring nature 
has endeared the New Kids to their young fans beyond 
any of the marketing men’s most carefully-planned 
dreams. Teen mags will tell you that girls “who care 
about the world and the environment” turn the Kids on 
and that “racism is a definite turnoff.’” They take part in 
numerous charity events. Even roadies sport T-shirts 
advertising a “drug-free body.”” Approving mothers 
attend in the hundreds; New Kids are a desirable 
alternative to the satanic heavy metal or rebellious rap 
that their daughters could be indulging in. 

The New Kids finally roll into the venue on their tour 
buses, leaning out of the windows, waving excitedly to 


the fans as if it were they, the New Kids, who had been 
anticipating this moment so feverishly. Once safely 
cordoned off in the loading area, they hang out, 
occasionally turing to salute the fans, continually 
acting up for television and press cameras, never 
missing a moment to entertain, yet never appearing 
anything less than natural. Their status as real 

an unreal world is demonstrated by the inclusion 
among their tour vehicles of a Ryder truck, its sole 
purpose to transport their pushbikes, scooters and 
Donnie’s motorbike. 

Donnie’s bike needs a spare part and so he leaves 
for the nearest Honda shop in a stretch limousine, 
seemingly unaware of the irony. Meanwhile, Jordan 
and a couple of Bostonian friends jump on scooters 
and ride cockily past the screaming hordes. A few 
yards from the pack they stop and Jordan plays Father 
Christmas, handing out backstage passes to 
disbelieving young girls and the occasional mother. 
Life is a gas when you're 19 and the world loves you. 

“To look like this and be a sex symbol, that’s real 
cool,” laughs Jordan later as he fools around with 
Donnie backstage. Handling interviews in a dressing 
room, they can’t resist checking themselves in the 
murror every few seconds, narcissism and disbelief at 
their good fortune resulting in a spate of giggles. 

“t's great to be a sex symbol,” says Donnie. “I grew 
up just wishing the girls would really like me, and now 
people ask me what I feel like being a sex symbol. Are 
you crazy? It's dope! | love it! It’s fun and it’s not like 
it's gone to my head and | suddenly think I'm sexy, 
‘cause | got zits. | got a grey tooth.” 


The only racial barrier broken 


by the New Kids’ success is 
that they are the first white 
teen sensation sold to a white 
audience by black 
businessmen. 


“And | got braces,” adds Jordan. “I look like an 
orangutan.” 

Two hours later New Kids On The Block appear on 
stage and an audience that should be hoarse by now 
finds new reserves in its collective lungs. Amidst a 
frenzy of choreographed dancing in which one 
member is always twirling in the spotlight, Donnie 
nudges Danny and they laugh at the absurdity of it all, 
of being one of five normal nobodies who found the 
foot of the rainbow fulfilling pubescent female 
fantasies. 

‘Of course we want respect from our peers,” 
Donnie had said earlier about the demographics of 
their audience. “We do get respect from our peers, but 
I think our peers are intimidated by the majority of our 
audience which is young girls, and they think it’s not 
cool to go to a concert where it’s all young girls 

So what can they do to change that? 

“1 don't think we can change. | don’t think we have 
to change. | think people's attitudes need to change 


about the group. When we first came out and were 
doing track dates, our peers were always in the 
audience, And then, ‘cause younger kids started 
accepting it more and more, they just overwhelmed 
everyone else. And now people have this picture in 
their head that we're this teenybopper group, and they 
read in the press that we're these excruciatingly clean 
and wholesome boys. If people don’t be so ignorant 
about the situation, and they come and learn about it 
for themselves, that’s how our audience will change. 
We're just doing what we've always been doing.” 

For now, for the next year, and probably for the life 
of their next album, the New Kids can “keep doing 
what they've always been doing” and do no wrong. 
Yet all the adulation of every sold-out arena in the 
country can’t mask their lack of musical talent. Their 
voices, struggling in Orlando with a sound that seems 
to accept how few people are actually listening, are 
average at best. Their moves, with the exception of 
Joey (whose explicit gyrations suggest he is either 
taking serious advantage of his sex symbol status or is 
simply too naive to question his choreographer), 
consist of standard showbiz spins and outdated break- 
dancing. Their banter is staged and corny. And th 
instrumental prowess, as demonstrated on an 
embarrassing rendition of the Jackson Five's 'll Be 
There,” is almost nonexistent. The bass-playing of the 


perfunctory, Jordan's keyboards and Danny's 
percussion are equally rudimentary, and only 
Donnie’s crisp drum-playing is capable of holding its 
own in another environment. 
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MANDELA SOUTH AFRICA 
IS FREE. STILL ISN'T. 


He’s come home. So have the TV anchors. The real story is just beginning. 


There's still apartheid. There's still censorship. There's still no equality. Thats why | Qo 
the world still needs “South Africa Now~—the non-profit weekly public television Sou y 
news magazine that battles the censors to report the news that isn’t coming out 


without funding. We need your help to keep the news flowing and the story in our 


| 
| 
of South Africa. | 
“The little show that could—that's how one newspaper described “South Africa | 
| 
living rooms. Tax deductible donations can be sent to The Africa Fund—361 West | 
Broadway, New York, NY 10013. | 


Now? TIME magazine says we are “filling a void” in coverage. But we cant do it 
Order your “Free at Last*The Mandela Special from South Africa Now at $1495 1-800-922-3827 


Maurice Starr deserves credit for the success of 

their records: it is a common conclusion that the 
New Kids themselves are merely the pretty boy icing 
ona carefully baked sales cake. Naturally, the group 
think otherwise. 

“Just because we didn’t write the songs on our 
album doesn’t mean we don’t have any talent or any 
ability,"” Donnie argues. I don’t believe that | could 
write songs at this time in my life that are better than 
Maurice Starr's. | wouldn’t want to write when I’ve got 
Maurice Starr writing for me.” 

He points to their collaboration with Tommy Page, 
whose single “ll Be Your Everything” Jordan and 
Danny cowrote with the singer, and which Jordan and 
Donnie coproduced with Michael Jonzun, as proof of 
their capabilities. Donnie, Danny and Jordan, who 
nickname themselves the Crickets, are the New Kids 
with the serious studio ambitions, but whether the 
success of Page's single—which, after two weeks, 
Donnie offers to “bet all the money in my pocket that 
it’s gonna go to number one” —is due to their artistic 
skills or merely their involvement is unclear. Either 
way, the next New Kids album will be another 
Maurice Starr project. 

“Why should we block him out of the picture and 
do it ourselves when it’s working so great now?” 
Donnie reasons. “We don’t feel like we have to cater 
to our egos. Just because the critics are saying, ‘You 
don’t write enough of your own material,’ we don’t 
feel we got to go out and write it all, because the 
formula works.” 

A similar attitude is applied to merchandising. Do 
they harbor any embarrassment at launching toy dolls 
and a cartoon series of themselves? Not in the slightest. 

“t's like being in school,” says Donnie. “If you go 


T heir awful live shows suggest the extent to which 


through school and you don’t make the most of your 
education, when you get out you look back and say 
‘Damn, why didn’t | get the most out of school?” Well if 
we don’t take advantage of this situation now, in ten 
years we're going to look back and be like ‘damn: why 
didn’t we take advantage of this situation?’ If I'm broke 
in 10 years I'll be frowning. If | ain’t broke, I'll be 
smiling. 

“| don’t feel bad, because the fans want the stuff,” 
he says in a proud celebration of the American way. 
“They want T-shirts, they want dolls, they want 
buttons, they want cartoons. So we're going to give it 
to them. We're not doing anything except giving them 
what they want.” 

“And we don’t care what the critics say,” adds 
Jordan. “The critics ain't our audience. And the critics 
can say all they want, it won't turn our audience 
against us." 

But even New Kids On The Block, trapped 
somewhere between childhood fantasy and adult 
reality, know the bubble must burst. That much is 
obvious when Donnie answers charges of 
overexposure. 

“4'd rather have our stuff out there 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week for two years and then get burned 
out, and then people not like us anymore, than not put 
it out there at all, and then in two years people don’t 
like us anymore. You've got to go for everything while 
you've got it.” 


eight o'clock, a nightly public relations exercise 
during which competition winners and other 

assorted lucky souls are lined up against the wall of a 

backstage corridor to meet a New Kid. Tonight, it is 


T he ‘Meet and Greet’ session takes place around 


Danny Wood's turn to hug the young girls. He does it 
all with the charm of a veteran as the personable but 
physically persuasive Biscuit walks alongside him 
collecting the gifts, shouting ‘no autographs’ and 
shooing everyone away as soon as they've had their 15 
seconds of personal contact. 

No screams accompany these personal encounters, 
but there are plenty of damp panties and moist eyes. 
“This is a dream,” sighs one chubby pre-teen blonde 
as Danny puts his arm around her. She breaks into 
flustered tears and Danny moves on. Further up the 
line, one girl, perhaps 16 years old, begins shaking, 
uncontrollably. By the time Danny gets to her, she is a 
nervous wreck, sobbing, trembling, totally beside 
herself. Danny is calm and collected. He gives her a 
warm hug and then, without asking, lifts up the camera 
from around her neck, presses his cheek to hers and 
takes a photo of the two of them, he smiling, her 
behind a veil of tears 

The girl recovers her nerve just enough to present 
Danny a nominal gift, one of the five Butterfinger bars 
she has brought for a group for whom chocolate is 
already on the rider of backstage essentials. As she is 
led away in hysterics, Danny passes the last of the 
presents to Biscuit to place in the dressing room. 
‘Amidst the teddy bears and bouquets of flowers, the 
Butterfinger drops to the floor. Biscuit looks down, sees 
that itis only candy and walks off. 

Two minutes later, Danny is preparing for showtime, 
his encounter with the quivering wreck just another 
bizarre anecdote to tell his grandchildren of the years 
when he was a teen idol. And the Butterfinger bar, a 
token of the bond between New Kids On The Block 
and their audience, has been trodden into an 
unrecognizable molten mess, just so much unwanted 
candy in a sugar-gorged world. s 


moving 
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THIS 1S AMERICA 


“Here are Mommy and Daddy!” cries, 
Coleman, rushing to the front of the 
stage and pulling two live white mice 
from his pockets. He sits down on the 
edge of the stage and holds Mommy and 
Daddy up to his scorched beard and 
talks to them, Meanwhile, Nancy pulls 
out her Zippo and torchesacloth/plastic 
effigy of Coleman. The stage is con- 
sumed by fire as Joe screams at the 
squirming mice, “Il eat the cancer out 
of you!” and bites the head off Daddy, 
spewing it back into the audience. Then 
he snaps Mommy's head: hers he 
swallows. 

This is Joe Coleman's stone ritualiza- 
tion of his mother’s death. Four days ear- 
lier, she had died of cancer. 

The befuddled firemen who arrive 
minutes later are sure that this must be 
the meeting of a satanic cult. As police 
investigators pick through the chaos of 
greening humans, brown smoke and 
bloody carcasses, the owners of BF/VF 
finger Joe and Nancy, then fire manager 
Jeri Rossi. All three are arrested and Joe 
is charged with—among other things— 


an old Massachusetts blue law charge 
that hasn't been used since the 1800s: 
Possession of an Infernal Machine. 


Joe Coleman is a painter, a 34-year-old 
artist on Manhattan’s Lower East Side 
who makes his living by feeding off this 
graphic, disturbed aesthetic. In color 
and detail, Coleman's paintings are an 
Americanized Hieronymus Bosch, and 
they bear titles such as “Hunting Hu- 
mans,” “Myself as Charles Manson” 
and “My Abortion.” They’te also selling 
about as fast as Joe can paint them, de- 
spite hefty price tags. 

Coleman has also put out a comic 
novel titled The Mystery of Woolverine 
Woo- Bait; he did a cover painting for the 
autobiography of hobo murderer Jack 
Black, and in July his essay on Depres- 
sion-era mass murderer Carl Panzram 
will hit the stands. He is working on a 
picture-disc recording featuring his late- 
70s proto-punk band Steel Tips. All his 
works deal matter-of-factly with freaks 
and diseased flesh, mass murderers, de- 
mons and genetic aberrations and occa- 


sionally with his wife or dear friends. 
These are his icons—the beings who 
give meaning to his work and his life. 
The Boston arrest earned Joe a $500 
fine for possessing and exploding fire- 
works and a $300 fine for eating mice. 
His probation stipulated that he not eat 
any Massachusetts mice for one year. 
Joe's Cruelty to Animals charge read: 


Artist Joe Coleman 
introduces the world 
to his own private 


hell “Did cruelly beat, whip, stomp or muti- 
I. late animals, to wit: mice, by biting off 
said heads.” 
B: October 22, 1989. Reel Stead peck 
after reel of ancient hardcore Asc 
porn films flash onto a black 


screen onstage at BF/VF—the Boston 
Film/Video Foundation—grey and 
grainy, somebody else’s fucking and 
sucking memories of indeterminate 
age. After 20 minutes, the hundred 
people in the audience are quiet and 
disarmed. The lights come up. 

Joe Coleman instantly comes whap- 
ping through the film screen from be- 
hind, hanging upside down from a 
climber’s harness attached to the ceil- 
ing, screaming and choking like a man 
condemned. This is the man everyone 
came to see. Green flames and acrid 
smoke belch from his chest as strapped- 
on explosives detonate under layers of 
shirt, ratty duck jacket and lab coat. Half 
a minute later, the booming and gnarl- 
ing subside and Coleman's wife, Nancy, 
leaps out and douses him with goat's 
blood to put out the fires. She cuts him 
down and he tears away what's left of 
the black screen to reveal a dead goat 
hanging upside down, twisting slowly 
The goat is real. The odor of spattered 
blood and gunpowder seeps into the 
stunned crowd 


Catherine McGann 
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Itwas the fourth time he'd been up on 
that charge. The first occurred when he 
offered to do a performance for a small 
filmmaker named Manuel Delanda in a 
pier warehouse on Manhattan's West 
Side Highway. Police broke up the film 
shoot and saw Coleman standing with a 
big fish hanging out of the fly of his 
pants, They dubbed him “The Fish- 
Fuckin’ Satanist.” 

“1 had my explosives on and they 
said, ‘Well, what are you gonna do with 
that?’”” Joe chuckles, “So I said, ‘You got 
a match?’ ” 

Shortly after the film “Mondo New 
York’’ was released in 1987, former Miss 
America emcee Bob Barker—now an 
animal-rights advocate—saw Cole- 
man’s mouse performance in the film 
and alerted the American Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, which 
had him arrested and taken away in 
handcuffs. The judge threw out the cru- 
elty charges that time, and Joe was 
amused that a man named “Barker,” 
slang for a sideshow pitchman, had 
cried his name to the press and thus in- 
troduced Joe, the sideshow freak. Over 
the last five years, killing mice has cost 
Joe thousands in legal fees. 

But Coleman doesn’t cling to this 
‘American Morbid motif simply for shock 
value, He doesn’t paint tumors and hu- 
man freaks having sex just to be sick: he 
finds the world around him to be sick. 
He feels haunted by sickness and identi- 
fies with the power of the Frog Boy or the 
Siamese Twin. 

“I feel closer to a surgeon or a Coroner 
who needs to have a very detailed ex- 
amination of those aberrations or freak- 
ish things in order to communicate and 
give meaning to his life,"” he says. 

Coleman's apartment is loaded with 
those “freakish things.” The parlor is 
adorned with dozens of heads, candles 
and stylized sculptures of beasts and 
sects. A life-sized wax figure of Richard 
Speck, the mass murderer who stabbed 
eight Chicago nurses to death in 1967, 
stands behind the old wheelchair he 
uses for furniture. The plaque on the 
wall behind Speck reads in Spanish: 
“The prototype of a society in complete 
decomposition.” 

“The eating of a mouse is horrible to 
me, too,” says Joe. “If it didn’t have 
those same meanings to meas it does for 
the average person—that same repul- 
sion—then there would be no meaning 
in the act. By putting [fear] onto the 
painting or by putting it into a perfor- 
mance, it becomes a friend, instead of 
something that's going to fuck me over.” 

Coleman's room is dominated by one 
other huge wax figure, a Chinese prison- 
er. The man’s flesh is being eaten by rats. 

“sa nice find,” he grins. “The final 
performance of Joe Coleman.’ 


—Dean Kuipers 


ing of the Drive-In 


‘oger Corman is describing the 
R=: of his Frankenstein mon- 

ster. “Whatever it is, it simply 
cannot look like Boris Karloff!" he says 
“It must be new!” He speaks slowly with 
a soothing deliberation as ifhe were un- 
folding some grand scheme in his head. 
“if | were Frankenstein and | wanted to 
create, | would try to improve upon the 
work of God!” 

Not only will Corman be improving 
upon the work of God, but on countless 
other adaptations and mutilations of the 
Frankenstein legend, including “Abbott 
and Costello Meet Frankenstein,’ “Jesse 
James Meets Frankenstein's Daughter,” 
“Frankenstein Meets the Space Mon- 
ster” and “Teenage Frankenstein.” 
Then there's “Blackenstein” in Viet 
Nam, wherein a black Gis body is torn 
apart and pieced together, and the War- 
hol 3-D version where Frankenstein is 
searching for the perfect nose and a sur- 
gical operation is shown in great detail. 
Mexico's Frankenstein is a pumped-up 
wrestler with moustache and goatee, 
and the Japanese boast the world’s larg- 
est Frankenstein who conquers the 
world and then returns to haunt the nu- 
clear-holocaust gravesites of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. 

Despite the countless variations on 
the theme, Corman’s Frankenstein is cut 
in the mold of man, only better. Corman 


A 


gives his creature better eyesight, better 
hearing and greater strength. "We gave 
him six fingers and two thumbs so he 
can grasp with and work things better. 
We tried to give him greater abilities in 
all ways, and that became the key to our 
monster.” The feature Corman is most 
proud of in his 1990 model is the stitch- 
ing on the eyeballs. 

The truth of the matter is that it’s 
not the monster that’s improved upon, 
but the message. Corman’s version of 


For Roger Corman, 
King of Horror, the 
ultimate horror is 


being taken seriously. 


Frankenstein is based on Brian Aldis’s 
science fiction novel about a man from 
the 21st century going back to the 19th 
century, and is perhaps the first Franken- 
stein that returns to the essence of Mary 
Shelley's myth. 

Mary Godwin Wollstonecraft Shelley 
was 19 years old when she wrote Fran- 
kenstein, in 1831, while on vacation in 
Switzerland with her lover Percy Shelley 


and his friend Lord Byron. The novel, 
which started out as a game of who 
could tell the best ghost story, has re- 
mained in print for 150 years. In Cor- 
man’s version, Brigitte Fonda is Mary 
Shelley, Michael Hutchence of INXS 
plays Percy Shelley and Patrick Walker 
is Lord Byron. Raul Julia is the evil Dr. 
Frankenstein and William Hurt is Joe 
Buchanan, the time traveling scientist. 

The movie came about as a simple 
marketing study that Universal did five 
years ago without Corman’s knowledge. 
Their researchers came to the conclu- 
sion that a title called “Roger Corman’s 
Frankenstein” would do well at the box 
office. 

“Frankenstein takes place in the 21st 
century and focuses on Joe Buchanan, a 
scientist conducting military research 
for the United States. As a result of his 
research, a time slip is created and he’s 
transported back to19th-century Gene- 
va. There he finds that Dr. Frankenstein 
was not a fictional character, created by 
Mary Shelley, but is alive and well and 
doing scientific research on the creation 
of life. Both, in a weird way, are doing 
similar work, and both believe that all of 
science is an attempt to explore the un- 
known, though it isn’t all good. But sci- 
ence must progress. It would be nice to 
say you can only do research on nice 
things, but the world doesn’t work that 


way. Buchanan's doing military re- 
search for something he considers to be 
good, but which is also deadly.” 


he legend of Frankenstein is man 
Ties to imitate God. The legend 
‘of Roger Corman is man trying to 
make as many films in as many different 
genres for the smallest possible budgets 
in the shortest amount of time as possi- 
ble. Corman has gone beyond the genre 
warp and broken the budget barrier: he 
has made Western, Gangster, Horror, 
Science Fiction, Motorcycle, Drama, 
Comedy, Black, Nurse, Teacher, Stew- 
ardess, Women in Prison 
The Legend of Roger Corman really 
began that day in the late 1940s when 
he got bored and walked out of his new 
job at General Motors—a job that lasted 
four whole days before he realized he 
was no engineer. He became a messen- 
ger at 20th Century Fox, stinted over to 
Europe on the Gl Bill to study modern 
sh literature at Oxford, went on to 
Paris fora while, bummed around Los 
Angeles and collected unemployment 
until he eventually worked reading 
scripts, figuring he could do it as well as 
any of those hacks. He directed his first 
film, “Five Guns West,” in 1955, got 
hooked up with American International 
Pictures and became the world’s 
speediest, most prolific low-budget di- 


rector, shooting faster and cheaper, fast- 
er and cheaper, faster and faster. 


Falling into a timeslip of Roger Corman 
1956... Awom- 
an, hypnotized by her psychiatrist who 
is really Satan, goes into a trance and 
discovers she is the reincarnation of a 
witch. She goes back into time and bat- 
les a coven of her evil sisters... 1958 
Roger Vaughn is “The Teenage 
Caveman.” He runs through the forest 
with a petrified deer on his shoulders. 
1963 . . . Dr. James Xavier is “The Man 
With X-Ray Eyes.” He thinks his eye- 
sight is too weak and invents a serum 
that enables him to see through wood, 
door, bone, flesh, buildings, sky, outer 
space, Milky Way and finally God . 
1960 “Little Shop of Horrors’ 
Seymour Krelboined is a real nerd. Sey- 
mour loves Audrey, Seymour loves 
plants. A drop of his blood falls on the 
little plant and it comes to life. The plant 
becomes larger and larger. One day the 
plant eats Seymour and lets out a great 
big burp ... 1957... “Attack of The 
Crab Monsters”... A group of huge 
atomic mutant crabs are eating an island 
from the inside out. They tear the heads 
ff their victims and become telepathic 
with the brains they have just digested 
1959 ... “Bucket of Blood” 
Walter Paisley is a total schlemiel, He 
works as a busboy at a beat coffee 


house and tries to become an artist to 
impress the beatniks he serves. During a 
failed attempt at sculpting he acciden- 
tally kills a cat and covers it with plaster. 
He calls ita sculpture and presents it at 
the coffee house and the beatniks gath- 
er round and proclaim him an artist. . 
“a geniusin their midsts. . . one who for- 
merly carried away the coffee cups of 
their frustration.” Egged on, he gradu- 
ates to amputated human head scul 
tures. One day the plaster falls—he’ 
discovered a fake and hangs himself as 
his final work of art... 1967... “The 
Trip”... Peter Fonda is Paul Graves in 
the midst of a personality crisis. He looks 
collegiate but drops acid with Bruce 
Dern. His trip starts out interesting, but 
goes bad. Jack Nicholson's script sends 
him guilt-ripping into Medieval Fellini- 
land. He ponders an orange and attends 
his own mental funeral 1959 
“Wasp Woman’, . . Fading beauty Jani 
Starlin is worried about losing her looks. 
Her only hope is the secret of eternal 
youth made from wasp enzymes. One 
drawback of this insect cream is that it 
turns her into a gigantic wasp that kills 
her victims for blood. Wasp Woman 
gets the ultimate flyswatter . . . 1954 
“Monster From The Ocean Floor’ . 
Artist Julie Blair believes the legendary 
sea monster is real and living off the 
coast of a small Mexican town, Her 
boyfriend believes the monster is the re- 


sult of nuclear fallout. She searches for it 

imsuitand comes face 

nt octopusal creature 

an eye that resembles a lightbulb 

. 1958 ... Charles Bronson is “Ma- 

chine Gun Kelly” ... who's tired of 

playing macho boss to his gangsters. He 

s henpecked by his independent Moll 

and attended by Fandango, his effemi 

nate assistant. He worries that his repu- 

tation is fading and kidnaps some 
powerful people 


pleting ‘Von Richthoven and 

Brown.” “We were shooting at this 
airport outside Dublin. As | would drive 
out in the morning, | would come to this 
crossing. One way pointed to the air- 
port, the other to Galloway Bay. Each 
morning | was thinking I'll turn right and 
go to Galloway Bay; | don’t even want to 
g0 to the airport. But each day, dutifully, 
I went to the airport. It was during that 
time | thought, | really got to stop. I've 
been working non-stop. | thought | 
would just take a year off, just one year 
off and come back... take a sabbati- 
Berns” 

That sabbatical led to his own produc: 
tion companies, New World and, in 
1983, Concorde, where Corman really 
rolled up his shirt sleeves and got into 
the exploitation biz with all out total 


] reland, 1970. Roger Corman is com- 


frontal nudity and no pubic hair. He was 
the first American to distribute foreign 
art films, like Fellini’s “Amarcord” and 
Bergman's “Cries and Whispers,”’ that 
previously had no market in the US. He 
brought Jack Nicholson from obscurity, 
gave Francis Ford Coppola his first break 
as soundman, brought Peter Bogdano- 
vich to flourish from lackydom and put 
Peter Fonda in ‘The Wild Angels.” Paul 
Bartel, Martin Scorcese and Jonathan 
Demme have worked on one of his low 
budget productions. Ellen Burstyn and 
Cloris Leachman got their start with him. 
Hollywood would not be the same t 
day without Roger Corman, 

Since the 60s, Corman has also en- 
joyed cult status as King of Horror. Euro- 
peans celebrate his “elegant arabesques 
of horror” and delight in his campy ren- 
ditions of the classics. They appreciate 
the symbolism and stylishness of his 
Edgar Allen Poe series, “The Terror,” 
“Tomb of Ligiea”” and the wisecracking 
goofiness of “The Raven.” The Poe films 
investigate the Freudian concept that 
our childhood fears are buried deep in 
the subconscious and feed our primal 
panic. Vincent Price and Peter Lorre 
were the faithful servants dishing out the 
Corman macabre and mania. 

For Corman, the ultimate horror is be- 
ing taken seriously. He tried a few times, 
like in “Gass” and “Von Richthoven 
and Brown,” to rise above the campy 
dialogue, the black comedy, the light- 
hearted plot invention, but each attempt 
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was a box-office failure. Now Corman 
says, “I try to make the films more enter- 
taining and if | have a thought or a con- 
cept or a theme or use the word 
‘message,’ Itry to keep them beneath the 
surface, as I've done in ‘Frankenstein.’ ” 
One wonders if there isn’t an underly- 
ing theme or a recurring warning about 
the perils of scientific experimentation 
in Corman’s films. Is there some sort of 
apocalyptic tease in his scripts that has 
atomic fallout causing crabs to become 
as big as oil tankers (“Attack of The Crab 
Monsters’’)? Is there some fine thread to 
all this? Do these silly stories belie a 
deeper cultural meaning? Could his new 
Frankenstein movie with its ultimate 
metaphor of the birth of the atomic 
bomb be connected thematically to 
these films, to this mode of destruction? 
Corman acknowledges a slight con- 
nection does exist, Two English critics 
insist, in their book, The Millenic Vision, 
that therewasa millennial theme inCor- 
man’s films. Is Corman a social histor 
an? Corman just shrugs it off and tells 
about the time he walked into a coffee 
house in the 60s and Mort Sahl, the po- 
litical satirist, looked upand said “Roger, 
there’s something | always wanted to ask 
you. Why is it that when we set off an 
atomic bomb somewhere in the South 
Pacific, a mutated monster always heads 
immediately to San Francisco with the 
tremendous desire to destroy the Gold- 


—Tina Lhotsky 
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“House Party” 
Directed by the Hudlin brothers 


The movie “House Party’’ is one of the 
better popular films of the year. Its big- 
gest success, though, is that itis a black 
endeavor. 


Ata time when rap musicians and art- 

ists from Toni Morrison to Arsenio Hall 
are making room for themselves in the 
mass culture, the timing for a black teen 
flick seems ideal. In “House Party” real- 
life rappers Kid'n’Play are the focal 
point. Kid (Christopher Reid) gets into a 


fight at school, is grounded, but still goes 
toa party at his best friend Play's (Chris- 
topher Martin) house. The title plays on 
the two separate worlds the movie 
brings together—Hollywood’s “Risky 
Business” version of suburbia and 
black, urban dance music. 

Rap idioms, not Bob Seger, are the 
fashion now, and house music is better 
than Tangerine Dream ever was. Its the 
first popular music in a generation with 
any degree of cultural authenticity. It is 
equal parts African-American artistic e 
pression and television. Rap has devel- 
oped into the musical master of TV 
sound bites: it is music culture proc- 
essed through the small screen, The 
rhythm of rap is no surprise for commer- 
cial watchers, channel-zappers and vid- 
eo-rewinders. “Yo! MTV Raps" not only 
focuses on more social problems than 
do other TV programs, it does so in the 
discontinuous, fractured language that 
television has created. 

As America gradually wakes up from 
Reagan’s Morning in America, even the 
most pointless rap has the trappings of 
the urban experience. James Baldwin 
used to say that “Negroes are the only 
hope this country has,” not for inherent- 
ly racial reasons, but because only in ad- 
versity do people “discover what they 
live by.” To me, the movement to end 
discrimination against blacks, the Civil 
Rights Movement, is the only eye-open- 


The french 


- side of Life 


ing episode to speak of in fat, post-war 
American history. Blacks should not be 
stereotyped as experts in suffering, but 
struggle forces people to think about 
what is right. America is just beginning 
to incorporate black culture into the 
mainstream 

Despite the movie's style—the pump- 
ing soundtrack, the dance, the clothes, 
the language—the story line is relatively 
straightforward, and the movie's raps, 
sometimes composed ahead of time on 
notebook paper, are stuck in some ethe- 
real suburban teenage wasteland. Be- 
cause of this, the movie will probably be 
rewarded with commercial crossover 


success: “House Party” presents sympa- 
thetic characters for those whose most 
intimate contact with blacks comes from 
watching “Yo! MTV Raps” in their par- 
ents’ rec room. 

The movie also aims to uplift its aud 
ence with moral lessons. The two main 
messages of this teenage movie concern 
the products of adolescent male sexual 
anxiety—female-bashing and gay-bash- 
ing. The first is not okay, the second is. 
When Play says pregnancy is the girl's 
problem, the movie says he is wrong; 
when Kid raps derisively about Liber- 
ace, the “Do Not Enter” sign on his butt 
and other AIDS victims, “House Party” 


calls it funny. Condoms are for birth 
control 

A few too many stereotypes did make 
it into “House Party” and this is strange, 
given that the other characters and situa- 
tions in the movie humanize interracial 
class (and generational) differences with 
warmth and humor. George Clinton 
makes a cameo appearance as a bored 
DJ at a bourgeois fraternity reunion, the 
housing projects play a soft comic role 
and all classes are united in opposition 
to the bumbling, racist cops. 

The details of black life that fill 
“House Party” are its identity, from CPT 


(Colored People's Time), the chant “I 


am somebody” and Public Enemy, to 
Dick Gregory's diet plan. This is why itis 
so strange that the movie uses white ste- 
reotypes of young black males—jheri- 
curled, gold-chained thugs from 
nowhere roaming the streets (played by 
the members of Full Force)—for comic 
effect. When Play articulates his “no 
hoods’ door policy and Kid does his ho- 
mophobic jailhouse rap, the entire en- 
terprise seems momentarily pointless. 
Blacks do not have a special responsibil- 
ity to redress social wrongs, but itis sad 
when otherwise well-intentioned, 
ground-breaking efforts fumble the op- 
portunity to do the right thing. 


—Nathaniel Wice 
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WORDS FROM THE FRONT 


Chronic Fatigue 
Syndrome, once 
dismissed as ‘Yuppie 
Flu,” is now being taken 
more seriously by doctors 
and researchers as 
perhaps a sister illness 

to AIDS. 


Column by Nicholas Regush 


arc Iverson was living the American Dream. 
M ‘At age 27, he was a well-paid bank vice- 

president. He owned a home and two cars, 
took two vacations a year and jogged five miles a day. 
“was on a terrific high,’ he says. But that was 11 
years ago. Since October, 1979, his life has followed 
another script—one studded with scenes of extreme 
pain and loss of identity. The former over-achiever is 
fighting a merciless disease that he is convinced paral- 
lels AIDS. 

Iverson suffers from Chronic Fatigue Immune Defi- 
ciency Syndrome—CFIDS. More derogatorily know 
as “Yuppie Flu,” its wide array of symptoms—every- 
thing from muscular pain to mental confusion—ac- 
company severe, seemingly endless fatigue. The “ID” 
in CFIDS refers to the numerous disturbances of the 
immune system that researchers have identified in 
Chronic Fatigue patients. And CFIDS sufferers often 
come down with painful and swollen lymph nodes, 
sleep disturbances, recurrent fevers and diarthea. In 
fact, Chronic Fatigue symptoms are incredibly similar 
to those that characterize AIDS-Related Complex, or 
ARC, a condition that may precede the devastation of 
the immune system found in AIDS. “You have to be 


blind not to make the connection,’” Iverson says. 

In May, 1989, in testimony before a US Senate sub- 
committee, Dr. Paul Cheney of Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, who is one of the rising superstars of CFIDS 
research, focused more attention on the immune sys- 
tem disturbances that appear to underlie most cases. 
He suggested that the syndrome is an “AIDS epiphe- 
nomenon’ and urged that its relationship to the AIDS 
epidemic be investigated. 

Like AIDS, there is no cure for CFIDS. But both syn- 
dromes also have their differences. Unlike AIDS, 
some people appear to recover spontaneously from 


CFIDS, sometimes after symptoms wax and wane for 
years. And people with CFIDS rarely come down with 
potentially lethal opportunistic infections as with 
AIDS. CFIDS also seems to have a much broader pop- 
ulation base, sometimes attacking in clusters and even 
affecting entire families. From all accounts, CFIDS is 
hitting the heart of America, Estimates place the num- 
ber of cases as high as two million. 

As co-founder of the Charlotte, North Carolina- 
based CFIDS Association, an advocacy and support 
group, Iverson keeps track of new developments. 
Lately, what he has been hearing is that a number of 


highly-respected researchers are claiming to have 
found strong evidence of signs of retroviral activity in 
people with CFIDS. Not the Human Immunodefi- 
ciency Virus (HIV) apparently, which most scientists 
believe causes AIDS—and which, as such, is one of 
only two known human retroviruses believed to cause 
illness (the other being HTLV-I, believed to cause a 
rare form of leukemia)—but possibly a new retrovirus. 
Even prominent AIDS researchers, such as Jay Levy of, 
the University of California at San Francisco and col- 
leagues of AIDS guru Robert Gallo at the National 
Cancer Institute (NCI), are fishing for a CFIDS-related 
retrovirus. 


even if the house had caught on fire. | also had 

flu-like symptoms and felt weakness in my 
muscles,’ Iverson says, recalling how his ordeal be- 
gan. “I got somewhat better and went back to work 
and then, in 1982, got extremely sick and more dis- 
abled.” He sometimes had trouble thinking straight. 
“Once | couldn't figure out what the green traffic light 
meant. | couldn't focus my mind.” 

His unusual sickness had Iverson living in a medical 
twilight zone. “Before | was diagnosed in April, 1987, 
Thad seen 75 doctors, taken a dozen trips to major 
medical centers, and ended up spending $250,000. 
Doctors couldn’t box my symptoms into any one par- 
ticular medical category.” On occasion, it was sug- 
gested that he see a psychiatrist. 

Iverson later realized that he was one of many peo- 
ple who had been written off by doctors as malin- 
gerers and burn-outs. 

Today, CFIDS is being taken more seriously. In 
1988 Dr. Gary Holmes of the Centers for Disease Con- 
trol in Atlanta prepared a working case definition of 
the syndrome which gave it a better focus. Persons 
who suffer from debilitating fatigue not caused by ill- 
nesses such as cancer and drug abuse and who also 
suffer from additional symptoms, such as painful 
lymph nodes, mild fever or chills, sore throat, muscle 
weakness and confusion, can be diagnosed as having 
CFIDS. CFIDS-like symptoms also have been linked 
with iron-poor blood, hypoglycemia (a low blood- 
sugar disorder), and body-wide yeast infection 
(candidiasis). 


a | was so tired that | might have stayed in bed 


Daniel Peterson identified an outbreak of 
CFIDS at the resort community of Lake Tahoe, 
Nevada. In their search for a cause, they placed their 
bets on the Epstein-Barr virus, a member of the herpes 
virus family that is associated with mononucleosis. 
Theirs seemed a reasonable choice given that mono 
has a rapid and sudden onset and brings on weakness 
and fatigue. Epstein-Barr virus also establishes a life- 
long infection, which hides, without causing symp- 
toms, in salivary glands and in an immune-system 
component called B-cells. But while studies of the 
Lake Tahoe patients pointed to high levels of anti- 
bodies to the virus, later government studies of people 
with CFIDS cast doubt on the findings because so- 
called “healthy” people can also show elevated lev- 
els of Epstein-Barr antibodies. At the same time, some 
people with CFIDS showed no signs of having been 
infected with the virus. 
This led to more open warfare on the issue of 


B etween 1984 and 1986, Cheney and colleague 


whether chronic fatigue was an organic condition. A 
team of doctors from Charing Cross Hospital in Lon- 
don, for example, argued that people with CFIDS 
symptoms were suffering from “battle fatigue,” actu- 
ally hyperventilating because of extreme exhaustion. 

In March, 1988, Dr. Stephen Strauss of the National 
Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases (NIAID) 
postulated that CFIDS is a “psychoneurotic disease.” 
Itwas about this time that Dr. Irving Salit, an infectious 
disease specialist at Toronto General Hospital, specu- 
lated that CFIDS begins with stress and psychological 
problems. Something then happens to make the per- 
son more susceptible to viral infections. Fatigue sets 
in, followed by bouts of depression. At some point the 
patient has disease symptoms, and this causes more 
stress, 

IF not Epstein-Barr, then what about the link be- 
tween CFIDS and a newly identified virus, named Hu- 
man Herpes Virus-6 (HHV-6)? The virus was first 
described by Dr. Dharam Ablashi and his associates at 
NCI, including Gallo. After an initial flurry of interna- 
tional reports suggesting the virus as a possible factor 
in CFIDS, the enthusiasm has died down. Namely be- 


Dr. Paul Cheney suggested 
that the syndrome is an “AIDS 
epiphenomenon” and that its 

relationship to the AIDS 
epidemic be investigated with 
great urgency. 


cause antibodies to HHV-6 also show up in a large 
percentage of the “healthy.” 

What really put the new virus on the map was its 
strong performance in the AIDS laboratory. NCI re- 
searchers discovered that it could kill key immune- 
system cells in the test-tube. It can cause HIV to 
replicate and vice-versa. They turn each other on, ap- 
parently. Gallo has suggested that such a vicious cycle 
g0es on in the body—in AIDS. 

Dr. Byron Hyde, a leading Canadian CFIDS expert, 
based in Ottawa, wants none of the above, saying that 
the American preoccupation with Epstein-Barr and 
HHV-6 has been a “powerful locomotive off the 
tracks.” 

“Research with these viruses,’’says Hyde, who be- 
lieves CFIDS is sweeping across Canada, “has failed 
miserably and has fed the views of scientists who 
maintain CFIDS is not a physical disease.” 

Hyde's own theory is that some cases of CFIDS may 
actually be a form of polio. Enteroviruses, a family of 
about 70 viruses, including polio, echo and coxsackie 
viruses, may cause or follow an initial immune-system 
injury and can cause chronic viral infection. He says 
these viruses may have sometimes caused parallel 
CFIDS and polio epidemics. For example, many hos- 
pital workers in the Los Angeles area developed 
CFIDS-like symptoms in 1934, when 1,300 cases of 
paralytic polio occurred in California. “After general 
polio immunization was introduced in 1955," he 
says, “paralytic polio stopped abruptly but CFIDS 
persisted.” 


The most common ground among these often con- 
trary researchers can be found in the documented dis- 
turbances of the immune system in people with 
CFIDS. Much of the data presented in medical jour- 
nals and at conferences has been soft and preliminary, 
but now the data is increasingly getting harder and 
conclusions are about to follow. 

“There is no question that immune mechanisms (in 
CFIDS) are substantially perturbed. This is the hall- 
mark of the disease," says Ken Rozee, head of micro- 
biology at the Canadian government's Laboratory 
Centre for Disease Control in Ottawa. 

One much-discussed feature in CFIDS is the way 
the immune system appears to overreact to a stimulus. 
There is often an increase in circulating hormone-like 
substances that act as a means of communication be- 
tween the different cells of the immune system. 

Certain CFIDS studies point to a depletion of natural 
killer (NK) cell activity. These cells, essentially scav- 
enger cells, spontaneously destroy malignant cells 
that may appear in the body. At a workshop in Hilton 
Head, South Carolina, in 1988, researchers at the 
Pittsburgh Cancer Institute reported on their investiga- 
tion of a cluster of nine people with CFIDS in a sym- 
phony orchestra. Their NK cell activity was 
significantly lower than those in the orchestra without 
symptoms. The researchers also found that asymp- 
tomatic spouses of those affected also had low NK ac- 
tivity levels, suggesting that CFIDS may be caused by a 
transmissible, perhaps sexually-transmissible, agent. 
Further research has recently shown that bath symp- 
tomatic and asymptomatic orchestra members—and 
their spouses—developed cancers 27 times more fre- 
quently than would be expected in a similar 
population. 

“We are beginning to see constants in immune- 
system deregulation,” says Cheney. “CFIDS is not a 
collection of separate diseases. What we are looking 
at is cohesive.” 

“There is reason to suspect a retrovirus,” says 
Cheney, who is also looking for a retrovirus. Asked 
whether he was planning to divulge his findings at a 
CFIDS conference organized by Hyde in Cambridge, 
England, in April, he hesitated and said, think Byron 
was a little too quick off the mark. I'm not prepared to 
talk about a retrovirus at this meeting. We're at work 
‘on this.” 

According to Hyde, Cheney will soon publish his 
findings, which will indicate that he has evidence of 
retroviral activity in many of his patients. 

Rozee is not impressed with such talk. Ata meeting 
on CFIDS held last October in Ottawa, involving 35 
American and Canadian infectious disease special- 
ists, he first heard the suggestion of a retroviral role in 
CFIDS from Ablashi. “Ifa retrovirus is involved, it will 
have to stand in line with everything that may be pos- 
sible in this disease,” he says. “People shouldn’t jump 
to conclusions because they find signs of a particular 
virus in the body. There is just too much poor science 
and medicine these days. There is a lot we still don’t 
know about the immune system.” 

This type of concern points to the growing tendency 
in science to use high-tech probes to fish microbes out 
of the body without careful consideration of what 
their presence signifies. It is possible to detect a virus 
that, for all practical purposes, may be relatively 
harmless baggage. Some scientists argue that this is 
what happened with HIV, and it may be the case with 
any retroviruses found in people with CFIDS. S 
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Can New-Age Eco-Elitism 
save the Wold? John 
Denver seems to think so. 


Column by Bob Larson 


jive in Colorado like I do, “Rocky Mountain High” 

is an anthem of state pride. | attended many of 
John’s concerts and have all his records. | remember 
seeing John in the early 70s when he first sang live 
with a full orchestra. “Far out!” he exclaimed again 
and again. 

But a lot has happened to John since then. During 
the last decade, he assumed the role of commander- 
in-chief of an aristocratic army of ecological mystics. 
Some critics charge that, as Mother Earth’s poet laure- 
ate, Denver's crusade for the environment is a hypo- 
critical call for biospheric sacrifices he hasn’t made 
personally. 

For the last two years, Denver has hosted his Wind- 
star Choices for the Future symposium at the Aspen 
Music Festival site. In 1988, he focused on Ethics in 
Action, attracting such people as Ken Blanchard (co- 
author, The One-Minute Manager, Leo Buscagila (Mr. 
Hug-Everyone) and renowned Soviet journalist Via- 
dimir Pozner. 

As a talk show host of the nationally-syndicated 
broadcast “‘TALK-BACK,” | had interviewed many 
New Age luminaries. | knew their approach to prob- 
Jems was to avoid constructive involvement by claim- 
ing altered perceptions of reality could fix anything. 
The difficulty could simply be wished away.But what 
relevance did this mixture of mysticism, Norman Vin- 
cent Peale positivism, trance channeling, aura read- 
ing, Tarot card laying, near-death and out-of-the-body 
‘experiences have to do with toxic waste dumps and 
tropical rain forests? 

For a $500 registration fee and a $150-a-night hotel 
room (and that’s Aspen’s off-season rate), | signed up 
for last year’s August 24-27 version of Windstar to 
seek enviromental “enlightenment.” Will | return to 
Windstar in 19902 John Denver hasn’t decided yet 
where it will be, what itwill be about, what it will cost 
or when it will be scheduled. When Windstar was 
called for further information, a spokesman would 
only say, “We're trying to upgrade our image.” After 
what | saw at 1989 Symposium, they'd better do more 
than try. 


] ‘ve been a John Denver fan for 20 years. When you 


monotonously. The first time | followed the beat 

of the drums | found people sitting in the woods 
with their eyes closed in a meditative trance. The 
drums belonged to Brooke Medicine Eagle, a Crow 
Indian woman who was trying to win converts for an 
Indian eco-feminist movement based on humanity's 
sacred relationship to the Earth 

“We're aligning our heartbeat with the rhythm of 
Mother Earth,’” she explained to me. “Can't you feel 
Mother Earth loving us back? She is Gaia, the goddess 
of the Earth and trees.”” 

“You mean like a metaphor? Mother Nature and 
that sort of thing?” 

The self-proclaimed shaman, healer and visionary 
looked at me sternly as if | had blasphemed, 

“No! She's real. She's the Great Spirit. And she’s 
angry. You know those Yellowstone fires last year? 
She was in fever for what we've done to her. And the 
floods in Bangladesh? She was crying. We must tune 
our heart to hers and love her again.” 


E- morning at Windstar, drums would beat 


= ANTIHERO 


I next saw Medicine Eagle under the Aspen Musical 
Festival Tent, complete with stage lights, attenuated 
sound system, sloping floor for unobstructed vision 
and padded pews surrounding a circular performing 
stage. This was, after all, the New Age. Stomp your 
left foot against Mother Earth, and open your left brain 
to her,” she implored. “Feel her push back up against 
your foot. Her feminine principle represents the nur- 
turing of all life. Make a commitment to her to nurture 
all life.” 
Jerry Falwell in moccasins. An outdoor Baptist re- 
| meeting. But instead of weeping and wailing at 
the altar, Medicine Eagle had everyone sing, “Way- 
ah-ka-oh.” No one knew what it meant, but it was the 
song given to a woman who once sat on a mountain 
top for two days until she saw visions. 


first went to Windstar in 1988 and | wouldn't have 
] come back if the seriousness of environmental is- 

sues hadn't gotten to me. Consider the options: If 
the ozone layer goes, man goes. The protective layer 


above the biosphere may no longer shield us from 
deadly ultra-violet rays. If the carbon dioxide in our 
atmosphere increases substantially, Earth’s tempera- 
ture will rise and we could die in a global heat wave, 
or the oceans could drown us, or we'd starve because 
of drought. 

Considering those possibilities, a lot of people are 
campaigning against pollution. Sting does it. Even 
Madonna does it. They champion the cause of Earth 
with help from Lisa Bonet, Belinda Carlisle, Robert 
Redford and other People personalities. So, why 
shouldn't the man who sang “the forests and the trees 
are my sisters and brothers” do it? 

Denver and friends gather on Windstar’s 1,000 
actes to create a model community for the world to 
watch, growing organic vegetables year-round, har- 
nessing solar power and publishing environmental 
journals. Windstar refers to the sun [star], that, Denver 
explained, “shines on all of us without judgment, and 
the wind which passes over us to bring us together.” 
Imagine, all this right around the corner from Jack Ni- 
cholson’s pad and some of the prettiest scenery in the 
world. But amid this wondrous setting and all the 
hopeful words, what was Denver actually 
accamplishing? 

When Denver took the microphone, he was trou- 
bled. Something bothered him. You could see iton his 
face and read it in his body language. | soon learned 
what was on his mind. It was me and the question | 
had asked him the night before. 

“Aman at the press conference last night offended 
me,” John declared. “’ ‘What are you really doing to 
help the environment?’ the man asked me. And then 
he brought up Chico Mendes.” 

Why did 1 bring up Mendes? Francisco (Chico) 
‘Mendes Filho fought those who sought to destroy Bra- 
zilian rain forests in the name of progress (See Spin, 
September, 1989). He and his compatriots stood firm 
against the indiscriminate razing of the forests, the an- 
nihilation of certain animal species and the uprooting 
of indigenous peoples in the Amazon. For his efforts, 
Chico Mendes was murdered in December, 1988. 

So | popped the question. 

“John, some would say that your symposium is a 
metaphysical mind trip. A lot of consciousness-raising 
about the environment, a lot of talk, but little action. 
Chico Mendes lost his life. Where is your commitment 
to action on a practical level?" 

1 can’t blame John for being ticked off. It was an 
unpleasant question in the midst of much pleasantry. | 
didn’t mean to say that Denver and his followers were 
wimps for not laying down in front of a bulldozer 
plowing a road to Brasilia. But ! did want to say that 
drums aren't enough. 

Only I didn’t have time. The next New Age “Evoca- 
teur” Jean Houston, was being introduced, as a com- 
bination Billy Graham, Ronald Reagan and Vanessa 
Redgrave. (Evocateur? Don’t ask me, that’s what it 
said in her press release.) 

“We are solar beings," Houston declared. “We 
must attend to our inner ecologies, Our amphibian- 
reptilian angel brains and neurotransmitters can 
be re-sorted to a new consciousness. We are the gods 
we used to write about, and now we must prepare 
ourselves for god-government. We are asked to be 
partners in the evolutionary process as creators 
ourselves.” 

This is the cutting edge of what may be America’s 
fastest growing religion. They worship the goddess 
Gaia and inorganic matter, believing that plant, rock, 
tree and man constitute a single living organism. They 
believe that it isn’t enough to lobby for the Clean Air 
Act. They want to change souls, not laws, through 


prayers, rituals and sacred journeys of the spirit. 

“We are about to make a whole system transition,” 
Houston said, as an organist started playing a black 
gospel beat. (jimmy Swaggart move over.) “That's the 
new myth, A multi-species jump. That's why the dol- 
phins are speaking to us.”” 

Maybe to you, lady. But not to me. Never mind, 
these true believers were up and jumping. 

“Follow your bliss,” she shouted, quoting the late 
Joseph Campbell, 

This thing had turned into an environmental prayer 
meeting. All around me people were following their 
bliss into metaphysical ecstasy. Their hands were 
raised in the air, praising Mother Earth. Their bodies 
were quivering, They danced deliriously, as the old 
call-and-shout routine perfected in black Pentecostal 
congregations took hold. 

“Close your eyes! Take a step to the god! Do you 
hear the call?” 

Whoops and yells shot back from the floor. 

“Let's dance with the Earth! With your eyes closed, 
you see an omen. An entity. An animal. A psycho- 
spiritual extension of yourself. It’s a god! Now go into 
the body of the god. Become the god. Speak as the 
god. Now, open your eyes and turn to the person next 
to you. Speak to him with the wisdom of the god.” 


John Denver may be sincere, 
but let me offer him a humble 
suggestion. Next year, John, 
why don’t you send your crew 
to Bedford-Stuyvesant to 
sweep up broken glass and 
wash down urine-splattered 
walls, and show up your 
critics. 


They really did it, Fourteen hundred people paired 
off, thinking they were gods spouting eternal wisdom. 
Like the twosome next to me. 

“You are a blessed and gifted young woman,” a 
horny middle-aged man said to the sexy young thing 
whose hands he held and into whose eyes he gazed 
intently. And she fell fr it. Afterall, she and the others 
had been on a two-hour mind trip of mass hypnosis. 
How could she question the wisdom of the god before 
her? 

“Now, come back to your humanness,”” Houston 
implored. “Imagine that you are Jonah in the belly of a 
whale. Your body is the biosphere. With eyes closed, 
move your hands around the waves of light pouring 
over your body.’ 

I peeked. They were doing it. They were actually 
running their hands lightly over their bodies in a sen- 
suous self-massage. The young woman partnered 
with the horny middle-aged man resembled a sexy 
Jody Watley rehearsing for an MTV video. 

“Your body is the Earth. You are connected to the 
Earth in a divine marriage. As flesh grows on your 
body, the Earth is reborn. Grow the plants and the 
trees! Sing to the stars! You are the orchestration of the 
New World." 

J peeked again as John Denver's beautiful wife Cas- 


sandra walked up the aisle with John’s delight, new- 
born Jesse, Cassandra smiled and apologetically 
pointed at Jesse’s behind as if she wanted those watch- 
ing to know that her participation had been preempt- 
ed, Mother Nature's urge of elimination at work in 
Jesse's body was more important than psychically re- 
birthing the Earth. 

This was getting ridiculous, But Houston wasn't 
finished. 

“Reach your arms behind you to your ancestors! 
The Han Dynasty and Hiawatha are blessing you. You 
are integrated with them and the sands of time, Now, 
reach in front of you! A thousand years before you. 
Feel the great chain of being with your descendants!” 

There was more to come. A Tai Chi master led the 
audience in mystical calisthenics, climaxed by every- 
one extending arms upward and wiggling fingers vi- 
gorously to send good vibes to Mother Earth, 
Congresswoman Claudine Schneider (R-RI), author of 
a House Environment Bill, told how she had healed 
herself of cancer by breathing out and urinating for her 
cancer. New Age theorist Barbara Marx Hubbard is- 
sued a call for another Harmonic Convergence to 
“shift the consciousness of the Earth.” Actor Dennis 
Weaver told about a new “McCloud” movie that 
would emphasize the environment because “Mother 
Earth is in pain and dying.”” 

‘And let's not forget the sand painting. Four monks 
from the Dalai Lama's Namgyal Monastery in India 
had come to Windstar to lay out this elaborate man- 
dala with colored sand. Each day, 10:00 am to 5:00 
pm, they bent over the intricate design of Buddhist 
deities. The monks believe that the gods actually in- 
habit the painting, a Kalachakra “Fire Offering.” 
Windstar organizers explained this was the first time 
such a sand painting had been constructed as a reli- 
gious ceremony outside a temple. 

“What will you do with the painting after Windstar 
ends?” | asked an attendant to the monks. 

“When the ceremony is completed, the sand is 
blessed,” she responded. “Its swept up and collected 
in bags. Then, it can either be placed in the four cor- 
ners of one’s house or offered to marine life.” 


feathers and fluff. There were serious moments 

when everyone faced the facts of an imminent 
ecological apocalypse. Experts talked of how earth's 
temperature used to change globally at the rate of one 
degree per 1,000 years. Now, it’s changing one de- 
gree a decade. We're losing the equivalent of a foot- 
ball field of rain forest every second. We're destroying 
‘one species per day, and one million more species 
will be extinct in the next 20 to 30 years. “This decade 
is the last window of ecological opportunity,” we 
were warned. 

Jeremy Rifkin, author, activist and philosopher, was 
equally solemn. “Imagine the year 2030," Rifkin sug- 
gested. We are building dikes around Manhattan. 
Phoenix has its seventh straight week of 115-degree 
weather, The farm belt has drought every three years. 
You can walk across the Mississippi in August. Ultra- 
violet radiation has compromised our immune sys- 
tems. Welcome to greenhouse world!” 

If that wasn’t depressing enough, Rifkin had more. 
“Earth's temperature has not varied more than a few 
degrees in 18,000 years. In our lifetime, we will ex- 
ceed an entire geological epoch. Seawater will rise 
three to five feet. Some islands will cease to exist, and 
a new kind of refugee will be created. We have re- 
structured the entire planet in one lifetime.” 


T= not to say that Windstar was only Indian 
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Nick Cave & The Bad 
Seeds 

The Good Son 
Mute/Enigma 


A the heart of Nick Cave's new rec 
ord, The Good Son, is more than 
human emotion or empathetic musi- 
cianship: there’s a single-minded dedi- 
cation to presenting a conceptual, 
spiritual whole. Pompous perhaps, but 
no one in pop music working this deeply 
with tradition has been able to pull it off 
so well. Cave doesn’t want to save the 
world (like Bono): he wants to set it on 
fire. 

This dedication’s the most disruptive 
element in his personality. Like other 
“substance-abusers” in rock'n'roll, he 
approaches music with the same addic- 
live fervor as heroin (and you wonder 
why the Rolling Stones can never die? 
What else would Keith do2). All addicts 
are essentially control freaks who self- 
medicate in order to free themselves 
from painful obsessions, Once clean, 
the pain often gets released in acts that 
romanticize the self-exorcism. It’s al- 
most a cliché: you fall from grace, you 
resurrect, you recreate—something 
Cave’s done better than most. 

Nick Cave sometimes seems like a 
magnet for near-clichés. Some people 
see him as an ex-junkie exorcist, a singer 
of lost salvation who drinks from the 
well of misery. Others say he’s an under- 
ground lounge singer, albeit aware that 
his unusually direct approach has to 
struggle against preconceptions of what 
a lounge singer should be: some woozy- 
kneed loser wearing gold medallions. 

Cave works within these clichés, al- 
tering their terms, renewing them. As 


he's cleaned up his life, he’s reorga- 
nized his art. What was once emotional, 
primitive angst has become carefully 
constructed, sometimes melodramatic, 
romantic ease. His conviction pours 
through the church-like organ, the 
mournful piano and the deepness of his 
voice, the basso profundo catching fire 
with magnifying intensity. Every move 
becomes important, nothing is left to 
chance. In love with American culture, 
he went looking for “Hound Dog” and 
found “I'm So Lonesome | Could Cry.” 

The manifestation of this control is 
what makes, for instance, “The Ship 
Song,” with its measured quatrains, 
work, “Come sail your ships around me 
J And burn your bridges down / We 
make a little history, baby / Every time 
you come around.’” 

It’s almost too simple. But look back a 
few years at a Jim Morrison verse from 
“Light My Fire”; notice the awkward- 
ness of trying to cram a “poetic” image 
10 a simple love song: “The time to 
hesitate is through / No time to wallow 
in the / Try now we can only lose / 
‘And our love become a funeral pyre.” 
Granted, Morrison was experimenting, 
trying to see how far a rock lyric could 
go and still catch the ear. Cave has al- 
ready done his experimenting. The First 
Born Is Dead, Cave's second solo LP, 
found him stretching country blues into 
a voodoo jive gothic terror I've-listened- 
to-my-Robert-Johnson-records-long- 
and-hard-so-there (w)hole, the almost 
maternal yelps holding off the devil for 
just a little more time. 

Those roots are streamlined here. 
“The Good Son’ takes on the devil in 
the form of fratricide, first with the a 
capella funeral chantof “One more man 
gone / One more man gone,” then with 
the dramatic acoustic strokes under- 
neath “The good son / he is a killer.” 
Cave raises his voice not in anger, but in 
stern conviction. The drama in his songs 
intensifies through natural tension, not 
hyperbolic moments. 

Cave's true peers are Leonard Cohen 
and Frank Sinatra. And while he’s still 
trying to simplify the verbose approach 
of the former and to learn some class 
from the latter, since reaching his prime 
he’s been making better records than ei- 
ther of them. Which should count for 
something, 


—Rob O'Connor 


Cowboy Junkies 
The Caution Horses 
RCA 


ike a dreamer struggling to awaken, 

Cowboy Junkies try to break a spell 
of their own creation on The Caution 
Horses, At first glance, the Canadian 
quartet merely recapture the cool vibe 


78 


that made The Trinity Session so en- 
thralling back in 88, with after-midnight 
tunes illuminated by the smooth beauty 
of Margo Timmins’ almost catatonic 
voice. But there’s more: having sensed 
the dead end lurking “deep inside the 
calm” (as she sings in “Mariner's 
Song’), the folksy CJs respond by adding 
a nasty undertone, pushing their art to 
the brink of something scary and 
wonderful. 

New grooves beckon from the outset. 
Atypically snappy, “Sun Comes Up, It's 
Tuesday Morning” finds genteel Margo 
uttering a shocking vulgarity, not want- 
ing to “go through all this shit again.” 
Torn between joy and sorrow, this 
stream-of-consciousness ramble from 
an estranged lover triggers a series of 
sour, romantic vignettes. “Cause Cheap 
1s How | Feel" and “Where Are You To- 
night?” revolve around sleazy barroom 
encounters, made all the creepier by 
Margo's bland inflections. The precious 
delicacy of “Rock and Bird” cloaks the 
anger of the betrayed. “Escape Is So Sim- 
ple” bitterly chooses whiskey over re- 
gret. All this naked anguish makes one 
worry about the condition of brother Mi- 
chael Timmins, who writes the songs, 
possibly with his own blood. 

Throughout, the players weave a 
soothing web of low-tech sound, high- 
lighted by cornball accordion and man- 
dolin reminiscent of The Band's rustic 
affectations. Despite the deft conceptual 
strokes, not everything works. Though 
Margo makes a plausible dead person in 
Neil Young's “Powderfinger,” the trage- 
dy dissipates in a hazy arrangement, 
while a somber reading of Mary Marga- 
ret O'Hara’s “You Will Be Loved Again’’ 
misses the original’s loony intensity. 
Mostly, the tension between inviting 
textures and quiet desperation hints at 
big trouble on the horizon, Striking and 
unexpected, The Caution Horses pres 
ages the storm next time. 


—Jon Young 


Cowboy Junkies struggle to awaken 


Blue Aeroplanes 
Swagger 
Ensign/Chrysalis 


wagger is Blue Aeroplanes’s fifth 

and best record. It’s their first release 
on a major label, and the first time 
they’ve been able to afford production 
quality that does their sound justice. 


Blue Aeroplanes redefine pop, shat- 
tering patterns of predictability and 
stretching possibilities. Everywhere you 
turn you find sharp curves: where you'd 
expect them to slow down, the Aero- 
planes often accelerate. Pop riffs launch 
poetry into new surroundings one mo- 
ment, and song structures surrender to 
free form lyricism the next. At times the 
guitars carry the melody rather than the 
vocals, and acoustic guitars are layered 
tocreate rich textures as powerful as any 
electric bombast 

Poev/irontman Gerard Langley recites 
‘as many songs as he sings. His fondness 
for the Beat Generation and Dylan re- 
sults in lyrical substance: “Your Ages" is 
a poem set to music that stil’sounds like 
a pop song, thanks to the singing guitars. 
It's this substance and the willingness to 
experiment that make Blue Aeroplanes 
so good. They're a pop band who refuse 
to compromise. 


—Kris Nicholson 


A Tribe Called Quest 
People’s Instinctive Travels 
and the Paths of Rhythm 


Jive 


Tip from A Tribe Called Quest was 

first introduced to the world on De 
La Soul's single “Me, Myself and I,” ut- 
tering three lone words: “Black is 
black.” Now he’s back, taking on a 
much larger chunk of wax with the 
Quest’s debut album, People’s Instinc- 
tive Travels and the Paths of Rhythm. A 
sense of journey through time and place 
endures throughout this music; and, 
whetherthe Quest are pushing it along or 
kicking it, the trip is smooth and flows 
like a magic carpet ride. The album be- 
gins with a crying baby, signalling a 
blank slate—no concrete. conceptions 
of what's ahead. The suave swab intro- 
duces himself, drops a few tips for our 
comfort and safety, and the Quest be- 
gins. Low-key, strolling-along beats, 
tastefully laced with samples of every- 
thing from the Beatles to Lou Reed, pro- 
vide the musical framework for this light 
hip hop trip. The vocal delivery is laid 
back, and the rhythms wrap around the 
raps gracefully. 

Itwould have been easy for the fledg- 
ling Quest to sprint off in search of De La 
Soul, exploiting their kinship by includ- 
ing plugs from the Plugs on every other 
cut, but they wisely chose to steer 
clear. Asa result, the musical and cultur- 
al ties between the two groups are pres- 
ent in abundance, but they are clearly 
shared, not borrowed. Intelligence is a 
welcome substitute for hollow attitude 
here, and it quickly becomes apparent 
that the best way to hear what A Tribe 
Called Quest have to say is simply to lis- 
ten. Black is indeed black 


—Mark Blackwell 
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Blue Oyster Cult 
Career of Evil—The Metal 
Years 

CBS 


ery fourth album or so the Blue 

Oyster Cult get lazy or run out of le- 
mur’s blood or something, so they issue 
a live set. For a while that made sense. In 
the studio, producer/songwriter Sandy 
Pearlman and keyboardist Allen Lanier 
assume more control and BOC's jack- 
boot boogie becomes multitextured— 
sometimes reflective, even delicate. 
Live, the band goes for maximum stomp, 
and guitarist Buck Dharma spews en- 
gagingly sinister curlicue phrases that 
suggest a six-stringed conversation with 
the Big Red-Horned Guy himself. 

Eight-thirteenths of Career of Evil 
came from BOC’s previous live al- 
bums—the indispensable On Your Feet 
‘or On Your Knees (75), the intermittently 
inspired Some Enchanted Evening (78) 
and the indifferent Extraterrestrial Live 
(62). But Career isn’t exactly a live al- 
bum. The subtitle, The Metal Years, sug- 
gests a document of the band’s heaviest 
moments. If so, fine, then replace the 
fluffy “Beat ‘Em Up" (from 86's forgetta- 
ble Club Ninja) with “Tattoo Vampire” 
or another of their obscure pulverizers 
and we'll shriek with glee as finesse and 
canny arranging out-power thrash 
bands three times faster and dumber. 
Butis Career then a “greatest hits” pack- 
age? Here’s a live "Don’t Fear the 
Reaper” (crisp) and “Godzilla’” ( 
drum solo), but where's “Joan Craw- 
ford,” “Take Me Away,” “Roadhouse 
Blues” or the iridescent Buck Dharma 
lead vocal numbers “Shooting Shark,’” 
“Dancin’ in the Ruins” and “Burnin’ for 
You,’’ all of which appeared on MTV 
and/or FM playlists? 

For the converted, Career offers no 
previously unreleased material, just a 
grab bag of (mostly) older, harder, bet- 
ter-known songs. Neophytes will find a 
few prime moments (the titanic live “7 
Screaming Diz-Busters,”” taut original 
versions of “Harvester of Eyes’ and 
“Flaming Telepaths”) and a needlessly 
limited view of this band’s scope. Ad- 
vice to you: for mayhem, dial On Your 
Feet or On Your Knees. Free advice to 
CBS: it'd sell better with a coupla out- 
takes. Presumptuous advice to BOC: 
you're not dead yet, stop smelling like it. 


—Tom Nordlie 


Television Personalities 
Privilege 
Fire 


elevision Personalities’ early 80s 

Britpunk records were geomantic 
and_provisional—everything sounded 
made up on the spot. Hence a single as 
breathless as “Part Time Punks” (on the 
classic Rough Trade comp Wanna Buy a 
Bridge?). The guitar line chattered along, 
the drum-taps struggled to keep up with 
it, and the band chanted an adenoidal, 
contrapuntal, utterly batty group-vocal 
about dumb punk trendies (the moral 
“The Clash are nice”). Dan Treacy’s 
songcraft belied the sense of constant 
improvisation on TVPs' first LP, And 
Don’t the Kids Just Love It(1981), and by 
Mummy You reNot Watching Me(1982), 
the band had grown up enough to tackle 
sophisticated melodies without any loss 
of spontaneity. 

The band’s new album, Privilege, is 
their first in five years. Television Per- 
sonalities never made any phony claims 
to ingenuousness (“That's girlfriend, 
Jonathan, f-r-i-e-n-d, friend”), o it’s not 
surprising that Dan Treacy’s new batch 
of tunes reek of world-weary maturity. 


His old songs manipulated a code, a lan- 
guage based in a fantasy of post-Beatles 
London away from the numbers. All 
those fey references to Syd Barrett and 
Patrick Maghoogan and David Hockney 
were like tokens that would earn Dan a 
ride on the tube of cultural privilege. But 
on Privilege, that’s something which be- 
longs to someone else, something out of 
reach. “Paradise is forthe blessed,” Dan 
sings. “Not for the sex-obsessed.”” Now 
Dan’s more concerned with why he has 
so little privilege to show for years of pop 
obsession, The “blessed” who inherit 
paradise are those who have "'some- 
body to take the blame.”” 

The referents of Dan Treacy’s word 
games now are ideas, sober and grumpy 
ideas, but ideas that sound great ham- 
mered home by gushing tunes like “The 
Room at the Top of the Stairs,” “Para- 
dise Is for the Blessed ” and ‘Sometimes 
| Think You Know Me Better Than | 
Know Myself.” The sound has grown 
up, too: if And Don’t the Kids Just Love It 
sounded like 1966 Ray Davies songs 
bashed out by the 1964 Kinks, Privilege 
could pass for one of those 
XTC/U2/XDR/DAT databases of “taste- 
ful aural textures.” The thing is, Dan and 
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the band obviously had achieved some 
feel for the songs before they got busy on 
the synthesizers. So a more useful (and 
flattering) comparison is the latest cou- 
ple of Game Theory records, Technol- 
ogy meets bop, and the sounds that leak 
out of the machines sound public and 
private, historical and ahistorical, lush 
and prickly. Like the impressive old 
TVPs albums that Fire Records plans to 
reissue domestically, Privilege docu- 
ments just how much paradise the non- 
blessed and sex-obsessed can hope to 
get their hands on 


—Robert Sheffield 


The House of Love 
The House of Love 
PolyGram 


The Sundays 
Reading, Writing and 
Arithmetic 

Geffen 


ngland breeds pop sensations al- 
most as efficiently as the American 
suburbs birth thrash metal bands. And 
there’s a time delay: American cultural 
ambassadors like Anthrax parachute 
into Britain only after they've got every- 
thing but their own Saturday morning 
cartoon over here, while English Next 
Huge Things like the House of Love and 
the Sundays row ashore in Brooklyn just 
as the third or fourth backlash against 
them is blossoming in London. Besides 
this hype-lag, British bands in America 
are batiling a different musical etiquette 
here. Of these two very English bands, 
the House of Love may be too polite for 
their own good, but the Sundays use 
delicate reserve as their launch pad 
Aknappy blanket of British fog and re- 
straint obscures The House of Love. 
Singer Guy Chadwick lays wistful vocals 
over mossy basslines and sculpted wire 
guitars, and even the album’s nu-wave 
stomper, “Hedonist,’" is neatly man- 
nered, held in check by guitarist Terry 
B.'s regulation-size dollops of feedback. 
The band foregoes substance in favor of 
atmosphere, and reference about a mil- 
lion other gloomy bands in the process. 
More often than not, the House of Love 
sound like half-baked Church, who al- 
ways sounded like watered-down Soft 
Boys. The gently” nostalgic, skiffling 


“Beatles and Stones” is the album's 
strongest song, and, tellingly, a rock 
song about other rock songs. It’s as if the 
House of Love sat around listening to too 
many great records, then forgot to make 
one of their own, 

On the other hand, the Sundays may 
have heard a couple of good records 
(probably by the Sugarcubes or the Coc- 
teau Twins), but share none of the House 
of Love's vague angst. Reading, Writing 
and Arithmetic is undisguised, gossamer 
jubilance. For this, their debut album, 
the Sundays do one good trick 10 differ- 
enttimes: they hold back, they stall with 
a mildly funky intro, or some crisp, 
perky strumming, while singer Harriet 
Wheeler sighs, pouts and coyly builds to 
her glass-shattering chords. High above 
the rippling basses of “Can't Be Seen’” 
and the damp, sparkling acoustic guitars 
of “My Finest Hour,” Harriet’s gorgeous 
voice tumbles and spins like a prismatic 
box kite caught in a jet stream. Just the 
sort of pure pop thrill any Sensation 
would be proud to call their own. 


—Pat Blashill 


Ernie Isley 
High Wire 
Elektra 


would not be the first white girl to tell 

you that her favorite group in high 
school were the Isley Brothers. At their 
peak, circa “Fight the Power,” “Hope 
You Find Better Love” and especially 
“Who's That Lady,” the Isleys were a 
black band those of us caught between a 
rock and a funky place could dig. What 
gave them that rock'n'roll cachet was 
the wailin’, swirlin’ guitar maelstrom of 
little brother Ernie, who had been shown 
around the frets by one Jimmy (he prob- 
ably spelled it like that then) Hendrix. Er- 
nie’s blast-of-sonic-soul lead in “Who's 
That Lady” became his trademark. 
Now, | know about as much about guitar 
chops as | know about pork chops, may- 
be less. can’t talk about High Wire in 
Guitar Magazine tonal quality/pitch, 
bending strings, blah, blah, blah terms: 
it just sounds good, trust me. 

The songs mix a little country, a little 
schlock (the lyrics run toward the cos- 
mic-crystal-round-the-neck variety), 
some fusion, a touch of metal, and pop- 
ping bass lines aplenty. But mostly it’s 


x 


that sound Isley gets from his axe, man, 
right from the jump, and the low-down, 
nasty groove both on the title track and 
on “Deal With It.” Isley plays everything 
but the incidentals, and with urgency. 
You can feel him taking his rightful place 
in guitar godville. When | was in high 
school, we used to turn the volume 
down on Knicks games, smoke Kools 
and blast background music, Don’t try 
to figure out what makes Emie Isley so 
great. Just turn down the tube, lay back 
and check out High Wire. 


—Amy Linden 


The Silos 
The Silos 
RCA 


he Silos capture the bigness of 

American rock and folk and present 
itin small parcels that make it personal. 
It's driving music—the open highway 
ahead, the immediacy of your ass on the 
car seat. Three years since they were 
tagged as “best new American band” 
and their debut (and only) LP Cuba 
made Top 10 lists everywhere, The Silos 
return with The Silos, a title that is like 
their music— simple and direct. 

This band, Walter Salas-Humara and 
Bob Rupe, won acclaim by giving sensi: 
tive material a rough edge. Using a 
strong rhythm section and a keyboardist 


(organ, piano and accordion; no synths), 
The Silos is folkier than Cuba, but with 
the edge mostly intact. Recorded in an 
empty theater, they dispense with warm 
techno-experto, hermetically-sealed 
sound and instead capture the air be- 
tween the notes, giving the perfor- 
mances a sense of the very real: it’s not 
as if you're in the studio with the band; 


it's as if they're playing in your room. 

“I'm Over You" and “(We'll Go) Out 
of Town” contrast driving rhythms with 
pensive breaks, combining the band’s 
best attributes. “Out of Town’ is Rupe’s 
one solo contribution to the album, and 
as on Cuba, it leaves me wanting more 
of his material. The solo piano plays well 
against his slightly gruff vocal, switching 
to soulful organ as the song builds, per- 
fectly complementing the thumping 
chorus. Then it’s over way too soon. 
“Don't Talk That Way” rocks with a 


country inflection, whereas “Caroline” 
is new traditionalist country with a rock 
inflection. “The Only Story I Tell” uses a 
chiming organ to back Walter’s duet 
with Amy Allison, creating a sort of holi- 
ness in this love song. The guitar solo in 
“Picture of Helen” is as ethereal as the 
memories it sings about. The album's 
only weak moment is “Commodore Pe- 
ter,” about a selfless citizen, which too 
perfectly mixes the band’s sensitive as- 
pects and tends toward the maudlin. 
Like a well-worn seat in the used car of 
your dreams, The Silos are as comfort- 
able as a home away from home. 


—Robert Gordon 
Stone by Stone With 
Chris D. 
| Pass for Human 
SST 


hris Desjardins’ legacy stretches 

back overa decade, from the incen- 
diary punk-era innovations of his band 
the Flesheaters through the acclaimed 
cowpunk-psycho-garage musings of the 
recently disbanded Divine Horsemen. | 
Pass for Human, the most recent product 
of Desjardins’ fevered, prolific imagi- 
nation, sidesteps the Horsemen's dust- 
bowls and deserts, recalling the 
Flesheaters’ epochal 1982 album For- 
ever Came Today; it conjures man’s be- 


deviled dark side while offering 
confessional catharsis via torrid lyrical 
perambulations and bluesy, deep water 
puitar. 

The neo-70s metallic ode “All | 
Have” opens the album in a blaze of 
glory, and from there I Pass for Human 
moves determinedly towards a 10-min- 
ute concluding epic, “Pale Fire,” that 
ranks with any of Jim Morrison 
doomed, drunken dramas or Nick 
Cave's Southern Gothic novellas. With a 
minimal arrangement featuring Chris 
D's whispered internal dialogue, lum- 
bering 12-bar basslines and scraping 
guitars, “Pale Fire’ is madness and truth 
embodied: life explodes in a swath of 
napalm just as the sonic tension reaches 
its height. In between there are a couple 
of okay covers—the Neats’ “Ghost,” 
Otis Redding’s “I Got the Will’—plus 
five originals. “Sick Motherfucker’ is as 
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his year marks the 25th anniver- 
T of Nat “King”’ Cole’s death. 
He survives in popular memory 
as a man who sang ballads so deftly 
that he legitimized Tin Pan Alley. Jazz 
fans remember him as a pianist who 
formed the archetypal trio, a group that 
would influence Oscar Peterson, Errol 
Garner, Ray Charles and many other 
jazz pianists. Cole's interpretative gift 
and rhythmic skill transcend categori- 
Zation. In this sense, he is like Louis 
Armstrong, Ella Fitzgerald and the few: 
other jazz performers who are taken 
seriously as musicians while maintain- 
ing enormous popular appeal. 
Cole’s singing began as a diversion, 
a way of enlivening his routine with 


Nat “King” Cole 


the King Cole Trio, but soon became 
the focus of the public’s attention. This 
is ironic, considering that his piano 
work with the trio had brought him to 
the public’s attention in the first place. 
Cole himself never thought much of 
his voice, describing it as a “hoarse, 
breathy noise” that was “nothing to be 
proud of,” but the sensitivity with 
which Cole sang ballads touched the 
nerve of a people separated from their 
loved ones by World War II. By the 
early 50s Cole had dropped the King 
Cole Trio name, though he continued 
to use a guitar, bass and drums at 
many nightclub gigs, and in 1956 was 
to record once more with a small 
group for his “After Midnight’ session, 
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Cole's jazz associations faded from the 
public's memory as he became an in- 
ternational show business celebrity. 

This is a shame, The King Cole Trio 
period, which spans roughly 10 years 
(1937 to 1947), best represents his 
musical legacy—heartfelt singing, an 
unfailing sense of rhythm and smooth 
piano playing in which neither hand 
was dominant. Happily, the 80s 
brought three albums’ worth of Cole 
trio work: Nat “King” Cole—The Cool 
Cole (Sounds Rare, 1981) Nat King 
Cole Trio—Any Old Time (Legend, 
1985) and Nat King Cole and The King 
Cole Trio (Savoy, 1989). These collec- 
tions are unusual because they are not 
rereleases of Cole’s famous trio ses- 
sions with Capitol Records, but for the 
most part are mastered from radio 
shows. The sessions show Cole when 
he was young and on the make, before 
Capitol handed him fistfuls of cash and 
before he played the Sands in Las Ve- 
gas. They offer a rare glimpse at Nat 
“King” Cole, the vocal-instrumental- 
ist, and show the joy and vitality with 
which he played and sang. 

Nat King” Cole was born Nathan- 
iel Adams Coles on March 17,1917, in 
Montgomery, Alabama. When he was 
four his family moved to Chicago, 
where his father, James Coles, became 
pastor of a Baptist church on the South 
Side and his mother, Perlina Adams, 
led the church choir. Young Nathaniel 
‘was precocious, At four he banged out 
“Yes We Have No Bananas” with two 
hands on the piano, and played by ear 
until he was twelve, when he began 
formal lessons. 

By the time Nat graduated from high 
school he was gigging regularly with 
various bands at hotels and local 
clubs. He was also good enough at 
baseball to be scouted by two Negro- 
league clubs. Cole (he changed his 
name from Coles at around this time) 
made his recording debut on Decca 
when he was 19, playing piano for 
a sextet led by his brother Eddie, a 
bassist. In 1936 or 37 he joined a trav- 
eling revue that folded in Los Angeles 
when a member of the troupe ran off 
with $800 in receipts. 

Cole decided to stay on the West 
Coast, finding work as a soloist wher- 
ever he could. “I played every beer 
joint from San Diego to Bakersfield,” 
he would later boast. Cole's widely 
imitated trio was formed by accident. 
In September, 1937, Cole hustled to 
form a quartet at the bidding of an LA. 
club owner who promised to pay each 
member $25 a week. When the drum- 
mer didn’t show for the first gig, the 
group played as a trio. The sound of 
Cole's piano, Wesley Prince’sbass and 
Oscar Moore’s guitar was hot enough 
to keep the group jamming at the same 


club for six months. 

‘What is most astonishing, and a tri- 
bute to their perseverance and talent, 
is that the trio thrived in spite of the big 
band craze, despite working in a town 
that wasn't particularly hip to. black 
jazz and, later, despite wartime short- 
‘ages of shellac for records. In fact, the 
war years were a time of ceaseless ac- 
tivity for the trio. 

In 1942, Cole started playing jam 
sessions organized by Norman Grantz, 
who would later assemble a stable of 
influential jazz artists like Ella Fitzger- 
ald and Oscar Peterson and record 
them on his Verve label. At about this 
time Cole took a manager, Carlos Gas- 
tel, who would serve the trio well, 
booking them at swankier clubs which 
afforded them greater exposure. In 
1943 the trio recorded “Straighten Up. 
‘And Fly Right” for Capitol, a young 
company based in Hollywood. By the 
middle of 1944 the song was one of the 
biggest hits of the year, and the trio 
won Metronome's 1944 Band Poll. 
Cole added strings for the first time to 
his 1946 hit, “The Christmas Song,” 
and by 1949 he was recording mainly 
with big bands. 

Jazz critics tend to downgrade 
Cole's later recordings, which are 
characterized by string sections and 
big band accompaniment, Most of 
these recordings are from the 50s and 
60s and are well-represented on CD in 
most retail outlets. 

So far the only significant rerelease 
of Cole's earlier work on CD is the 
abovementioned Nat King Coleand The 
King Cole Trio (Savoy). These sessions 
are the consumer's best bet. This is a 
stunning collection of material, most 
never before issued, consisting of the 
trio's first recordings in 1938-39. The 
big surprise is the maturity of the 
group’s sound. “Let’s Do Things,’ 
Cole's first recorded vocal, sounds al- 
most as polished as his later Capitol 
material. He experiments with scat 
singing on “There's No Anesthetic For 
Love,”” a cute novelty piece that fea- 
tures Oscar Moore complaining to 
“Dr.” King Cole about lovesickness, 
There are a number of ensemble vo- 
cals, especially from an early 1939 
session when the trio was trying to es- 
tablish itself in LA as a swinging vocal- 
instrumental group. 

This recording reveals an innocence 
and sense of fun that should appeal to 
jazz purists as well as fans more famil- 
iar with Cole the popular singer. The 
trio recorded swinging, happy music 
that deserves to be heard, One can 
only hope that Legend and Capitol 
straighten up and fly right by releasing 
their Cole trio sessions on CD. 


—Spencer Harrington 
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tongue-in-cheek nasty, not to mention 
hellhound rockin’, as punk ever gets. 
The title track (also the name of a Desjar- 
dins screenplay) has a low rumbling ga- 
rage riff over which D. doubletracks 
vocal dementia to rival any slasher flick 
theme song (“I don’t deserve the brains 
God gave me / Becuz I'ma sucker for the 
pain of destiny / | got no flowers in the 
family tree”). The band even revives an 
84 Horsemen song, the folkish ‘Time 
Stands Still’ —brute chords crash left 
and rightas D. howls with mojo-workin’ 
lust (" My house is burning with the fire 
in our bed /1'lI feed the fire ‘ti I'm cold 
and dead"), Here, Chris D. combines 
punk fervor with eloquent and dramatic 
emotional resonance. | Pass for Human 
fulfills old promises and offers new ones. 


—Fred Mills 


Tony Williams 
Native Heart 
Blue Note 


0" of the great masters of musical 
space in our time is drummer Tony 
Williams, who, when he was with Miles 
Davis in the 60s, rewrote the book on 
space filling. With prescience and preci- 
sion, he would lock onto a melodic frag- 
ment played by Davis or pianist Herbie 
Hancock, then systematically wring it to 
its logical conclusion, waiting for a gap 
large enough to snap out an exciting, 
dazzlingly executed, thematically cor- 


rect response. He rarely missed the 
mark 

On his three previous Blue Note out- 
ings, however, Williams’ drumming 
‘was awe-inspiring, but the compositions 
came off as cluttered, as though the 
dense melodies prohibited loose or even 
celebrative improvisation. That's not a 
problem on Native Heart, which con- 
tains six of Williams’ most buoyant, 
simple, lighthearted compositions, and 
showcases the same soloists he’s 
worked with since 1985—pianist Mul- 
grew Miller, trumpet man Wallace 
Roney, tenor saxophonist Billy Pierce. 

He's taking one idea at a time on this 
record, and letting each develop organi- 
cally: even on the brisk “City of Lights” 
the pace is relaxed. The tunes have huge 
open expanses, expertly turned hook 
phrases in which the entire ensemble 
delineates the form and a churning 
rhythmic vitality, which separate this 
group from a sea of pickup bands and 
establish it as an interactive unit with its 
own idiosyncrasies. 


Little Sutty’s Quest For Music 
by Mark Blackwell 


Courtesy of Warner Bros, 


li Tony Williams forgot the magic pro- 
portions of spatial relations when he re- 
turned to the studio in 1985, he's 
certainly remembered them now. Na- 
tive Heart, one of the most reassuringly 
musical records to emerge from the 
hard-bop renaissance, is proof posi 
of that 


—Tom Moon 


Loop 
A Gilded Eternity 
Beggars Banquet 


oop, those English purveyors. of 

drone, fury and sensuality, seem to 
have found their voice and formula after 
a three-year search. Their previous rec- 
ords were promising, but A Gilded Eter- 
nity proves truly splendid. 

The band’s third album pumps cas- 
cades of liquid guitar all over you. The 
bass and drums rumble like a distant 
thunderstorm. The vocals, buried deep 
in the mix, are like the ripe fruit of a 
childhood apple tree—far above you, 
yet within reach if you stretch. The effect 
is soothing, the way that New Agers 
claim their favorite long-haired synthe- 
sizer guru's triple Live in Japan CD tobe. 

Loop have little to do with New Age 
though. Their live gigs have included 
covers of the Stooges and Can, The 
band’s roots are planted firmly in the 
early 70s: echoes of MCS, Barrett-era 
Pink Floyd, Hawkwind and the ridicu- 
lously influential Stooges abound. The 
music is minimalist, rhythmic and 
trance-inducing—house music for de- 
voted rockers. The stand-out track, 


Lap 


“From Centre to Wave," uses a combi- 
nation of feedback, chanting vocals and 
semi-tribal drumming to form a shim- 
mering curtain of sound that finds its 
way to your turntable more often than 
you would have thought upon first 
listening. 

Loop manage to avoid the trappings of 
revivalism by writing truly accessible 
songs without using traditional song 
structures, We need this band more than 
ever, considering the mind-numbing 
success of acts like Milli Vanilli and 
New Kids on the Block. Yes, Virginia, 
there is more to music than lightweight 
bubblegum pap. 


—Johan Kugelberg 


Works In Progress 


A guide to upcoming 
releases 


The Replacements have begun 
work with producer Scott Litt 
(R.E.M.) on a new album at Plati- 
num Island in New York ... Sonic 
Youth's Geffen debut, produced by 
the band and engineer Nicholas 
Sansano, is finished, tentatively ti- 
tled Goo. The cover will feature the 
work of renowned underground 
artist Raymond Pettibone (his stuff 
has graced the covers of several 
Black Flag and Minuteman albums 
in the past), Expect it in mid-May 

.. living Colour have begun re- 
cording the follow-up to their enor- 
mously successful debut, Vivid. The 
group will be working in LA and 
New York, Look for the album by 
late summer ... De La Soul have 
decided to go back in the studio 
‘and record a follow-up to Three 
Feet High and Rising instead of 
‘opening the promised donut shop 
and miniature golf course. Look for 
the new album this summer. . . Pro- 
lific ex-Hisker Bob Mould, who 
just finished an extended European 
tour, is already in the studio work- 
ing on the follow-up to his debut 
solo effort. Mould will once again 
be joined by drummer Anton Fier 
(Golden Palominos) and bassist 
‘Tony Maimone (Pere Ubu)... Stet- 
sasonic’s new album is called 
Blood, Sweat and No Tears and is 
scheduled for an early summer re- 
lease ... Concrete Blonde’s new 
‘album is due at the end of May .. . 
Shriekback have arecorddueout in 
dune ... Green On Red’s new al- 
bum, This Time Around, is slated for 
an early June release... Look for 
a new Information Society album 
in the early summer . . . Elvis Pres 
ley is releasing a record in July... 
The Golden Palominos are record- 
ing again. Cast members include 
most of the usual suspects—Bill 
Laswell, Nicky Skopelitis, et ol — 
‘and afew unusual ones, reportedly 
singer Jarboe of The Swans, for 


‘one. 
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underground 


Column by Jim Greer 


Can, 
Cop Shoot Cop, 
Unsane 


cyclical nature of much of their 

music, that Krautrock progenitors 
Can are enjoying a new vogue. What 
‘goes around comes around, eventually: 
these early 70s Teutonic hippies paved 
the way for a slew of seminal 
artpunks—The Fall, early Pere Ubu (try 
playing “Yoo Doo Right” from the first 
Can album followed by Ubu’s “Heart 
Of Darkness"’—you'll fall out of your 
chair), Throbbing Gristle/Psychic TV, 
Jesus & Mary Chain, Loop, Cabaret 
Voltaire and even the Eurythmics (their 
early 80s records included Can 
members as guest musicians)—but until 
recently had been pretty much 
forgotten, especially in the US. Now the 
band are finally getting some well- 
deserved attention on these shores. 
Recent months have seen a new album 
(as yet unreleased here), an updated 
reissue of the definitive book for the 
Cannoisseur, The Can Book by Pascal 
Bussy (SAF Publishing Ltd., PO Box 
151, Harrow, Middlesex, HA3 ODH, 
England), and most importantly, 
domestic CD reissues of the entire Can 
catalogue (planned—only the first four 
LPs are available as yet) on Mute 
Records. 

Formed in 1968 in Cologne, 
Germany, Can (the name is derived 
from the Turkish word for life or soul) 
produced a stunningly original blend of 
pop and progressive music. Holger 
Czukay (bass guitar) and Irmin Schmidt 
(keyboards) were both classically- 
trained, and had studied under Karl- 
Heinz Stockhausen, the avant garde 
composer. Jaki Liebezeit (drums) came 
from the German free jazz scene, 
Michael Karoli (guitar) was, or at any 
rate claimed to be, a student of 
planetary rhythms and their 
correspondence to musical notes. A 
black American from Yonkers, New 
York, Malcolm Mooney, was Can's 
singer for the first 14 months. He had 
little previous musical experience, but 
his minimalist approach to crooning 
worked well with the equally 
minimalist early Can sound. After 
Mooney left the band, a Japanese 
hippie-vagabond, Damo Suzuki, 


] ('s particularly apt, given the 


became the vocalist. His live gigs with 
Can were generally unrehearsed, 
improvised and often brilliant. 

In late 1968 the band found 
themselves a patron of sorts, Manni 
Lohe, who arranged their first concert at 
his castle, Schloss Norvenich, in 
Cologne. More importantly, Lohe 
agreed to let them use one of the 
castle's rooms as a recording studio. 
‘Can subsequently set up the now- 
legendary Inner Space studio, where 
the bulk of their recorded output was 
created, at first with a simple two-track 
setup, and later with a relatively 


sophisticated 16-track machine. 

Their early sound reflected the 
influence of the Velvet Underground, 
whose repetitive, minimalist approach 
appealed to a band searching for 
common ground amidst a wealth of 
divergent influences, Later, as the group, 
developed, their sound became more 
expansive, even symphonic. They drew 
heavily on ethnic music, and in fact 
could be considered one of the first 
“world music” groups, especially on 
later records like Saw Delight. From 
very early on, the group recorded a 
series of pieces they later named the 


Ethnological Forgery Series, not all of 
which appeared on albums, which 
were largely improvised explorations of 
a particular theme or style. E.FS. pieces 
could be based on African music, 
Dixieland jazz, Japanese no singing, 
Vietnamese folk songs, or anything else 
the group happened to be interested in 
at the time. 

The recorded output of the golden 
years of Can, 1968-1976, never 
achieved anything like commercial 
success, with the possible exception of 
the “| Want More” single, which 
charted in England. Nevertheless, every 


Can release sold in the respectable 
neighborhood of 25-30,000 copies, 
The band toured France, Germany and 
the UK frequently; performing live was 
just as important to them as recording 
in the studio. In the early years, their 
live music was almost fully improvised 
They also developed a reputation for 
playing longer than most of their peers. 
Their first British tour poster stated 
bluntly: “Can—Playing Music For 
Three Hours.” In 1972, in fact, Can 
declined an offer to tour with Pink 
Floyd—which would doubtless have 
exposed them to a much larger 


audience—because they didn’t want to 
shorten their set. 

After Damo Suzuki decided to leave 
Can near the end of 1973, the band’s 
lineup became increasingly unstable. 
They went through several singers. 
Michael Karoli did the vocals for almost 
two years, but never regarded himself 
as a singer. Songwriter Tim Hardin 
performed the vocals for a couple of 
English shows, and a young Indonesian 
singer, Raj Ratnam, worked with them 
for a while. After him an English “heavy 
rock” vocalist, Michael Cousins, tried 
and failed miserably to front Can. At 
about the same time (1976), Can started 
to do structured concerts with songs 
that were more or less the same as the 
album versions. Holger Czukay was 
replaced by Rosko Gee, an American 
funk bassist, on the bass guitar. Czukay 
continued to work with Can for a few 
months, contributing radio 
manipulation and tapes. He left in May 
1977. Can’s last live concerts before 
disbanding were in the summer of 
1977. Two more albums, Out Of Reach 
and Can, were recorded and released 
before the breakup of the band at the 
end of 1978. Both are relatively 
uninspired efforts, as the band 
themselves will be first to acknowledge. 

One of the more lamentable aspects 
of the late 80s was the rash of reunions 
it for some reason engendered, as 
everyone from the Buzzcocks to the 
Monkees tried to cash in on their pasts. 
Few of these have been worth the 
effort: the inevitable Can reunion in 
1989 was no exception, The band 
brought back original singer Malcolm 
Mooney and recorded a new album, 
Rite Time, which was released in 
Europe to mixed reviews. The problem 
with this project, as with many of these, 
is that it seemed like reunion for 
reunion’s sake. Can broke up for a 
reason. 

Stick with the CD reissues. For the 
neophyte, Monster Movie (1968), Tago 
Mago (1971) and Future Days (1973) 
will provide you with a solid 
appreciation of one of the most 
influential bands of the period. 


hese days there seems to be a 
Tr: gap between bands that 

make a lot of noise and bands that 
write good songs. ‘Tweren’t always 
so—used to be more of a fine line. Ten 
years ago industrial bands like T. 
‘SPK, and Nocturnal Emissions, 
European art bands like Univers Zero 
and Art Bears and US hard jazz/metal 


units like Chrome and MX-80 Sound 
were building bridges between 
mayhem and beauty. One of the few 
contemporary American outfits 
exploring this terrain successfully are 
New Yorkers Cop Shoot Cop. 

Their music veers easily through 
harsh, dissonant jams to carefully 
constructed, and at times quite lovely, 
almost orchestral sections. Their mini 
LP on Supernatural Organization, a 
Japanese outfit, promised great things 
but was more or less unavailable in the 
US. Now they've got a new record, 
Consumer Revolt, coming out on the 
Long Island-based Circuit label, which 
should bring the band some much- 
deserved notice in their native land. 
Their new album betrays the influence 
of both Foetus and Einsturzende 
Neubauten, but contains as well seeds 
of surprising originality. It’s a powerful 
and disturbing work by one of our best 
new groups. 

Another Manhattan-based combo 
worthy of note are grunge-rockers the 
Unsane. Their sound is difficult to pin 
down. While mining an essentially 
rock'n'roll vein, the group branch out 
in some unusual directions. The sonic 
blasts of Chris Spencer's guitar owe 
more to jazz/noise purveyors like 
Sonny Sharrock than to “classic” 
underground noiseguitarists like Henry 
Kaiser or Glenn Branca. Bassist Pete 
Shore's fretless, improvisational style is 
a personalization of the post-punk Big 
Black/Gang Of Four school of play 
Charlie Ondras’s drumming is a 
throwback to a time when people 
played the drums rather than just 
keeping the beat. Their music is 
accessible, but if you're looking for 
something that fits in easily with your 
notions of what an underground 
noisemonger scumrock band should 
sound like, do yourself a favor and buy 
the new Pussy Galore record instead. 
On the other hand, you can play either 
of the Unsane 45s (“This Town” b/w 
“Urge To Kill,” Treehouse 1989, 
“Concrete Bed” b/w “El Mundo,” 
Glitterhouse 1990) between Can's Tago 
Mago and Cream’s Disraeli Gears and 
they'll hold up. 

When the 90s have passed, I'm not 
sure that either Cop Shoot Cop or the 
Unsane are going to be remembered. 
Like Can, both these bands strike me as 
future influences rather than the stars 
they deserve to be. Which is a shame, 
because it means a lot of people are 
missing out on some truly new and 
exciting music now, and will have only 
a half-assed reunion to look forward to 
in 20 years’ time. ® 


Note: Byron Coley is busy studying 
aboriginal trance-meditations in 
‘Australia. We expect him back as soon 
as his mind is cleansed. 


Research assistance by Johan Kugelberg 
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Moral Panic 


Column by Frank Owen 


upposedly pornographic lyrics of 
‘groups like Two Live Crew, the 
PMRC might well consider challenging 
what is truly obscene about popular 
music—the beat. That pumping rhythm 
that causes the dissolution of self and 
Christian morality; that stereo-porno 


] nstead of condemning the 


but the very form of pop music itself. 
Witness this recent letter in the New 
York Post, ostensibly in support of 
O'Connor's recent condemnation of 
satanic influences in heavy metal: “ 
was out of the US for decades and 
returned as the Beatles and Elvis Presley 
caught the public fancy with rock. The 


In search of news crews, Satanists and house beats—New York's John Cardinal O'Connor, 


groove that loosens the body armor in 
which right-wing moralists would 
encase us all. Get loose, Cardinal 
O'Connor, get loose. 

Of course Tipper Gore would look 
stupid appearing on Donahue 
proposing that certain beats should be 
X-rated while others deserve a mere R 
rating. Yet some right-wing critics 
occasionally realize that the real arena 
of controversy is not rock and rap lyrics 


lyrics | never understood, but | did 
understand the music: it was hypnotic 
The unlimited repetition of the same 
notes did induce, especially in the 
young, a mindlessness that became an 
addiction. A clever psychologist, | 
think, would have no difficulty tracing 
the connections between our 
deplorable moral behavior and this 
music.” 

As this angry and pompous letter 


writer seems to realize, Cardinal 
O'Connor is looking for pagan 
influences in pop music in all the 
wrong places. Forget heavy metal and 
Ozzy Osbourne, and check out “The 
Power”"—currently New York's hottest 
club sound—where the pagan nature of 
unlimited repetition is clearly evident. 
Little more than a slamming hip-house 
groove with sound effects and a rap 
added over the top, the original version 
of the track appeared on West 
Germany's Logic label complete with a 
major sample taken from New York 
rapper Chill Rob G's “Let the Words 
Flow.” Stu Fine—president of Chill Rob 
G's record label Wild Pitch—rather 
than suing Logic for copyright 
infringement decided to release a 
version of “The Power" in America 
emphasizing the Chill Rob G rap. The 
result is that at the moment two 
remarkably similar versions of the same 
song—the original version of ‘The 
Power’ minus the Chill Rob G rap now 
on Arista Records and a Wild Pitch 
version of “The Power,” which is billed 
on the label as “a Wild Pitch 
reconstruction of a Logic reconstruction 
of a Wild Pitch production by DJ Mark 
the 45 King’”—are fighting for turntable 
space in New York clubs, Buy them 
both. 


Louis Farrakhan was quoted as 

saying: “ There is a war being 
planned against black youth by the 
government of the United States under 
the guise of a war against drugs and 
gangs and violence.” 

The propaganda wing of that war was 
in full flow elsewhere in the same 
edition of Newsweek. “The Rap 
Attitude” by Jerry Adler is a vicious 
piece of pseudo-sociology that hides its 
racist intent by appearing to be as hard 
‘on Axl Rose as on Eazy E as if the social 
conditions that gave rise to LA rock are 
the same as those that gave rise to hip 
hop. But Adler gives the game away 
with the following paragraph: “[the hip 
hop attitude] is primarily a working 
class and underclass phenomenon, a 
response to the diminishing 


| na recent edition of Newsweek 


expectations of the millions of 
American youths who forgot to go to 
business school in the 80s. If they had 
ever listened to anything except the 
homeboys talking trash . . . they might 
have some more interesting 
justifications to offer. They could quote 
the sainted Woody Guthrie about 
‘Pretty Boy Floyd’ who ‘laid [al 
deputy down’ (for disrespecting his 
wife, as it happened in the song). 
‘Apropos their penchant for exaggerated 
sexual braggadocio, they could point 
out the great jazz pianist Jelly Roll 
Morton didn’t get his nickname 
because he liked pastry. They could 
point out that as recently as a 
generation ago, racial epithets that 
today would make Morton Downey, Jr. 
swoon with embarrassment came 
tripping innocently off the tongues of 
educated, decent people. Then we 
might have a sensible discussion with 
them; but they haven’t so we can’t.” 
This bogus division between us and 
them (the law-abiding and the 
Jawbreaker, the good and the evil, 
white and black, those who went to 
business school and those who didn’t) 
is the oldest hate-mongering trick in the 
book. 

For the best part of this century, 
‘America—as SPIN’s Drew Hopkins 
points out—has defined itself by its 
ideological enemies overseas. Now that 
the communist threat is in decline, 
America must look inward for new 
enemies to define what it is not. Enter 
the moral panic about hip hop—which 
in reality is a moral panic about black 
youth—the enemy within. 


The A List 


JT and the Big Family “Moments In 
Soul’’ (Champion, import) 

Princess Ivori “Wanted” (Supreme 
Records, import) 

Bam Bam “It’s All About Me” (Pow Wow) 
The Foremost Poets ‘Reasons To Be 
Dismal” (Nu Groove) 

Robert Owens “Visions” (Fourth and 
Broadway) 

Jimmy Somerville “You Make Me Feel 
(Mighty Real)’ (PolyGram) 


Donna Binder/Impact Visuals 
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TO SEE THEM EVER IMPROVING ON THIS SET. 
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YOUR IDEAL SECOND. 
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Scandinavian Salsa 


Column by Larry Birnbaum 


Henriksen is the bongo man. 

Eva Swenson plays congas and 

the sacred Afro-Cuban bata 
drums. Torbjorn Karlsson throws down 
tricky, vamping keyboard montunos 
while the brass section—Sten Ekdahl 
‘on tenor sax, Anders Norell on 
trombone, Hans-Goran Johansson and 
Ann-Sofi Soderquist on trumpet—riff 
smartly to the clave beat. No, it’s not 
“Alien Nation,” it’s Hot Salsa, 
‘Sweden's answer to the Fania All-Stars. 
Founded in 1977 by Afro-Peruvian 
vocalis/bassis/percussionist Wilfredo 
Stephenson, the group has played clubs 
and festivals throughout northern 
Europe, jammed with touring stars like 
Tito Puente, Mongo Santamaria, Ray 
Barretto and Cuba’s Irakere, and 
recorded four albums; the third, Hot 
Salsa Meets Swedish Jazz (Amigo AMLP 
863), earned a four-star review in down 
beat. 

You don’t have to be David Byrne to 
figure out that Scandinavia, long a 
haven for American jazz expatriates, 
has the US whipped silly when it comes 
to world-beat awareness. Neneh Cherry 
may rule the charts (hey, it’s a big step 
up from ABBA), but lurking on the 
fringe are a raga-reggae outfit called the 
Calcutta Transfer, a calypso-polka band 
and a group who set Lapp yodeling to 
African rhythms. As for salsa, there's the 
Latin-jazz combo Hatuey and the 
Cuban-style flute-and-fiddle band 
Charanga Nueva, both from Sweden, 
as well as Salsa Na’ Ma and the all- 
woman octet Bata, from Denmark. 

Bebo Valde, one of the greatest 
mambo-era Cuban bandleaders, now 
lives in Stockholm, and Emmanuel 
Abdul-Rahim, who co-led New York's 
Latin Jazz Quintet in the 60s, is based in 
‘Copenhagen, where he recently cut a 
gem-quality album, Harlem, with guest 
percussionist Steve Berrios and 
Denmark's Times at Hand Orchestra 
(Olufsen DOC 5063). Conga drums are 
manufactured in Denmark and Finland, 
which also boasts a snappy Latin scene. 
‘And while salsa is popular everywhere 
from Curacao to Sri Lanka, it took the 
sober Scandinavians to get to the 
bottom of it. 


WORLD GLA! 


Neutrality has its advantages. Bands 
from New York and Havana can share 
the same stage, and Scandinavians are 
free to travel to Cuba. Erik Henriksen 
studied percussion in Cuba and New 
York, while Eva Swenson went to Cuba 
to master the Yoruba-derived bata 
drums women were once forbidden to 
touch (she's still not allowed to play 
consecrated batas lest she offend 
Chango, the god of thunder). Wilfredo 
Stephenson, already well-schooled, 
visited Cuba in 1985 for postgraduate 
work with legendary drummer Pello El 
‘Afracano, who was also teaching a 
co-ed class from Japan. With all this 
training, Scandinavian salseros are 
remarkably advanced in technique and 
conception, drawing from the deepest 
wellsprings of Afro-Cuban ritual and 


the latest synth-fusion experiments. 

But why Scandinavia? It could be 
the climate of racial tolerance, or the 
satellite dishes that suck in world 
music, or the generous government 
subsidies for concerts, clubs, festivals, 
workshops, classroom instruction and 
student-exchange programs. Maybe 
they just need some spice, something to 
get them through the winter,” offers 
Stephenson. ‘And Swedish girls love to 
dance.”” 

The 41-year-old Stephenson left Peru 
in 1963 to attend college in New York, 
then transferred to Howard University 
in Washington, DC. In 1968 he went 
to Sweden to pursue a master’s in 
‘economics, supporting himself by 
performing Latin folk and pop on piano 
and guitar. Degree in hand, he got a 


banking job in New York, but the 
lifestyle didn’t appeal to him—nor did 
the military dictatorship then ruling 
Peru—and he returned to dear old 
Stockholm. “I decided to form a 
group,” he says, “so | bought a lot of 
salsa records in New York, picked out a 
repertoire, put a band together—and it 
worked.” 

Hot Salsa’s self-titled 1979 debut 
album (for Montezuma Records) 
featured an Italian guitarist described 
by Stephenson as a ‘Santana clone.” 
After he split, the band went pure Afro- 
Cuban and in 1983 recorded Maldito 
Primitivo, dedicated to the late Sabu 
Martinez, Stephenson's percussion 
teacher, who'd recorded with Sonny 
Rollins, Art Blakey and Dizzy Gillespie 
before being discovered in Puerto Rico 
by a vacationing Swedish singer who 
took him to Stockholm. Hot Salsa Meets 
Swedish Jazz, a collaboration with top 
local jazzmen, came out in 88, and 
now there’s Vamanos Pa Cuba (Rub-a- 
Dub RUBLP-01), a self-produced 
session that's been getting airplay from 
‘New York DJs like Al Angeloro, Chico 
Alvarez, Jorge Quintana, Alberto 
Anton, Jose “Cheo"’ Diaz, Chico 
Mendoza and Vicki Sola, as well as 


Denver DJ and salsa scholar Max Salazar. 


Angeloro, who spins Caribbean-style 
music from around the globe, explains 
that he turned abroad for Latin music 
because “New York salsa started to 
sound Xeroxed.”’ Stephenson recently 
made a whirlwind tour of East Coast 
radio stations and hopes to bring his 
band to the US on the next go-round. 
He's also planning to cut another Hot 
Salsa album, an orchestral suite with 
the septuagenerian Bebo Valdes and a 
synthesized percussion record. As Latin 
New Yorkers latch onto dance (pop, 
rap, fusion, metal—anything but 
grandma’s old mambo records), it 
seems powerful strange for a bunch of 
subarctic lillywhites to be firing up the 
tropical scene, but hearing is believing. 
“They're very interested in the roots of 
the music,” says Stephenson, “and 
they're learning how to play for real. 
Plus they put their own culture into it 
and develop ita little bit more.” g& 


Lennie Mace 
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Beyond 
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rock’n'roll’s greatest serbinoe 
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“Yeaahh. Well alright.” 


It is a fact that young people can 
learn a lot from rock'n'roll. From 
listening to Bruce Springsteen I 
learned about the hard life and 
seraggly friends you can have be- 
fore you become famous. If it 
weren't for songs like “Self-De- 
struction,” poor children in the 
Bhetto would do drugs and kill 
each other instead of studying 
hard for their future. 

While it is good that songs try to 
educate kids, | think that things 
have gone too far. The singers of 
many songs like “We Didn't Start 
the Fire” talk so fast that you can't 
understand the words. It’s one 
thing to sing “I get high” instead 
of “I can't hide” in “I Wanna Hold 
Your Hand.” Actually, it’s cool to 
do that, But when you say the 
wrong words toa history song you 
feel bad, because you're messing 
up something important. 

The worst thing about these 
songs, though, is that teachers 
use them in class. Not that all mu- 
sic in class is bad: Mr. Bernstein's 
lectures on the hidden message in 
“China Cat Sunflower” and other 
Grateful Dead songs, for instance, 
were interesting and taught the 
class a lot about the 60s and what 
happened to people who lived 
back then, But having a pop quiz 
on the names and places in a Billy 
Joel song is just plain unfair to 
students, unless it is one of his 
older songs like “Scenes From An 
Italian Restaurant.” Some days 
I'm afraid to turn on the radio in 
the morning, because I’m fright- 
ened that there'll be a new song 
about the Spanish-American War 
or Hitler's rise to power and we'll 
have another quiz. 

Something has to be done. But 
also, you have to be fair. It is not 
fair to students to have to memo- 
rize long lists of world events just 
because a singer puts them in a 
song and a teacher hears it on the 
radio and gives a quiz. On the oth- 


er hand, it would not be fair to 
make a law against singers writing 
these songs. Many of them spent 
too much time listening to the ra- 
dio and not enough time in school 
as kids. Now they're trying to 
make up for their lost school 
years, and it is understandable 
that they want to share their new 
knowledge with everyone else by 
putting it in a song. No one should 
be stopped from improving 
themselves. 

I would suggest two possible so- 
lutions to this problem. The first 
solution is that long history songs 
should also have bad words like 
“shit” or “fuck,” or backwards sa- 
tanic messages. That way the 
singer could still write the song, 
but teachers couldn't play them 
in class because the PTA would 
kick them out of school. 

The other solution would be to 
put a limit on the number of 
events a singer can put in one 
song. Instead of all being in one 
song, the historical events of “We 
Didn't Start the Fire” or “It’s the 
end of the world as we know it” 
could be distributed over many. 
The rule would be that no singer 
can have more historical events 
or people in a song than a kid can 
memorize in five minutes before 
class. Tests could be done on kids 
tofind out exactly what that num- 
ber is. 

‘This solution is best, because it 
would make singers more cre- 
ative, Record companies would 
be happy too, because that way 


Joel sibuine wiere ibetore they 
only had one, These changes are 
important. If there is anyone in 
the record industry reading this 
column, I'd appreciate you mak- 
ing them before next Wednesday 
when we have our next quiz. 
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Elvis Presley 

Then—At Graceland, Elvis com- 
plained constantly about exces- 
sive noise from the neighbors and 
lack of decent company. “It got to 
where he was just drove crazy 
with the noise,” says ex-wife Pris- 
cilla, “some days he couldn't get 
no sleep at all.” 


Now—Presley continues to re- 
side at Graceland. His room in the 
backyard is completely sound- 
proof, and insiders say he no long- 
er complains about anything. 


The Rolling Stones 


Then—the Stones lived in a cas- 
tle in Wales. Keith Richards, who 
spent most of his time roaming. 
the castle grounds, soon fathered 
ason by Anita Pallenberg. A Lon- 
don court committed Pallenberg 
and the boy to the London Zoo, 
and the Stones were forced to do 
several free concerts in Canada. 


Now—According to insiders, 
each Stone is obligated to court 
and marry one (1) failed fashion 
model of age and level of intelli- 
fence deemed to be in keeping 
with the nature of the Rolling 
Stones Singing Group, Ine. No 
Rolling Stones Wife™ may pre- 
tend to recognize another Rolling 
Stones Wife™, except on the oc- 
easion of a Rolling Stones 
Wedding™. 


HEAD QUARTERS 


The Grateful Dead 


Then—The Grateful Dead Ranch 
was a fabrication on the part of 
the Lovin’ Spoontul’s John Sebas- 
tian, the only person ever to 
claim he was a guest there, 


Now—Phil Lesh, Bill Kreutzman, 
Mickey Hart and John Sebastian 
own and operate the Grateful 
Dead Dude Ranch outside of Los 
Alamos. 


Lou Reed and 
Underground 


the Velvet 


Then—Reed and the other mem- 
bers of the Velvet Underground 
slept on the floor of Andy War- 
hol’s “Factory” in Manhattan. 


Now—Following Warhol's de- 
mise, Reed slept on the floors of a 
succession of artists, including 
Roy Lichtenstein, Keith Haring, 
Anselm Keifer and Nordert Ta- 
deuz. Reed claims the experience 
has given him insight into home- 
Jessness, enough to base the rest 
of his career on this burning 
issue. 


Prince 


‘Then—Prince painted his Minne- 
apolis-area split-level purple as a 
tribute to the Minnesota Vikings. 
Frequent guests included Fran 
Tarkenton, Ahmad Rashad and 
Alan Page. 


Now—Prince now lives in a one- 
room eave outside of San Francis- 
co, “It has nothing to do with that 
damn bat movie at all,” says a 
tearful Page. “The walls are cov- 
ered with Joe Montana posters. 


Gladys Knight and the Pips. 


Then—No account of LA in the 
early 70s would be complete 
without some mention of the r 
ular blowouts at the Pips’ two- 
bedroom walk-up in Santa 
Monica. 


Now—Gladys Knight lives some- 
where outside of Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FREE PROMOTIONAL ALBUMS, 
C.D.s, concert tickets, stereos, etc. In- 
formation: Barry Publications, 477 82nd 
Street, Brooklyn, NY 11209. 


AUTOS FOR SALE 


IS IT TRUE. ... JEEPS FOR $44 
through the Government? Call for facts. 1- 
(708)'742-1142 Ext, 4455 


BOOKS & PUBLICATIONS 


EROTIC ExOTIC 
BARTENDERS’ GUIDE. 


‘oat comes No On 


#1 REGGAE REPORT Magazine, sub- 
scribe now! $19.90 1 yr. 8191 NW91 
Terr., A-l Miami, FL 33166 


UNCUT FUNK—For the serious funk 


fan! Premiere issue—$5. Includes inter- 
views w/ George Clinton, Jimmy Jé 
Chuck D, Malcolm McLaren & Ice: 
PO Box 732, North College Park, MD 
20740. 


SUBSCRIBE TO MESSIAH The 


derground journal of sex, politics & reli- 
sion, & get a free membership to the Jef 
Fan Club. Send $10 MO to Jef Williams, 
Box 10035, Winston-Salem, NC 27108. 


Send 315 per book to: 
Peppy Scot 
os Angeles, Call 90046 


IBUSINESS OPPORTUNITIE: 


EASY WORK! EXCELLENT PAY! AS- 
semble products at home. Call for info. 
504-641-8003 Ext. 2566. 


EARNINGS UNLIMITED! MAIL OUR» 


burglar alarm advertisments from home! 
RBM Merchandising, Box 59314 Chi- 
cago, IL 60659 


LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE. 
your small buisness. Grants/loans 
to $500,000. Free recorded message: 
1-707-449-8600 (LU2) 


CLOTHING 


MAKE YOUR OWN TIE-DYES! 
Bright permanent professional dyes. 
Complete instructions. Send SASE for 
catalog or $20.50 for beginners dye kit 
Grateful Dyes—Pirate Records, 4664 S, 
Yosemite St., Englewood, CO 80111, ph. 
(308) 721-6032 


FREE CATALOG OF ORIGINAL 


TEE'S from SMITHARTS, write: 
FREE CAT, Box 71, New Cumberland, 
PA 17070-0071 


CLASSIFIEDS 


SIGN OF THE TIMES-PEACE 
TEE'S-$10, Posters-$6 Free Catalog, 
Peace Graphics, Box 232-S, Springfield, 
OH, 45501 


COLLECTIBLES 


1960's CLOTHING & APPAREL LAVA 
LAMPS $60, Kaleidoscopes $6. Pon- 
chos $20. Send stamp for catalog. 
Wholesale welcome. GYPSY ROSE, 
Box 624-S Richboro, PA 18954 


CAREERS IN 

oe —_—. 
mune ant video 
BUSINESS 


Enter the exciting and lucrative 
world of the entertainment industry! 
Learn the business and the technical 
cospects of music & video production 
from top professionals! An 18 month 
degree progam. Check choice of 


5a al 
1-800-424-2800 
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CASAC ACRE Hy OL 


BE A RECORDING ENGINEER 


Lean Recording and Mixing, Sgnal Processing, MIDI 
Digtal Aude and more, inten at op NY sto ana 


800-544-2501 


the soecal summer program for colege students and he 
NY.NJ, CONN 212-777-6550 
Institute of Audio Research 


new VIDEO TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM 
Lc by NYS Education Beat Requrad 
overs Pace Greenwich Vilage New Yom NY 10003 


ROCKIN’ ROBIN GIANT COLLECT- 
able poster, memorabilia, & magazine 
catalogue now available. Send $3.00 
(cash, check or stamps) to: Rockin’ Rob- 
in- 1657S. Wooster St., LA, CA 90035. 


COMIC BOOKS 


| BRUTE! 


‘Aa Sean On MTV The ct 
Srcahconcan cones 
{ ‘o Amorc 


COMMUNES 


RULED BY ROCK. AUTHENTIC 
Haight-Ashbury commune into polyfidel- 
ity, Utopia, Macintosh computers and 
passion for rock music seeks kindred 
spirits. Free illustrated handbook. Ker- 
ista, 547-S Frederick, San Francisco, 
CA 94117. 


COMPACT DISC STORAGE 


FILM AND VIDEOS 


‘MUSIC VIDEOS AT LOW PRICES! 
From ABBA to Zappa. Send $2.95 for 
large catalog. J. Rochet, 114-14 Queens 


Bivd. Ste. 127-S, Forest Hills, NY 11375 


ON VIDEO! DEREK JARMAN’S LAST 
of England, Kenneth Anger, Andy War- 
hol, William Burroughs and others. For 
free catalog, write Mystic Fire Video, 
P.O, Box 9323, Dept. SP-2, South Burl- 
ington, VT 05403 or call 1-800-727- 
8433. 


NATURIST VIDEOS. SEND $2.00 
and SASE to NATPLUS - SP, Box 9296, 
Newark, DA 19714-9296 


FURNITURE 


PENIS POSTER (23"x35") DEPICTS 
12 animal penises (man to whale). $10: 
Scientific Novelties, Box 673, 
Bloomington, IN 47402 


HELP WANTED 


ALASKASUMMER EMPLOYMENT 
Fisheries. $5,000+ /month! Over 8,000 
openings. Free transportation! Room & 
Board! No experience necessary. Male 
or Female. Send $6.95 to M&L Re- 
search, Box 84008-DB, Seattle, WA 
98124— Satisfaction Gauranteed 


JEWELRY 


WATCH REPLICAS! LOWEST NA- 
TIONWIDE! Warranty! Exact weight! 
18KT Gold-Plated! (404) 963-3USA. 


MUSICIANS 


REMOVABLE TATTOOS/GUITAR 
ARTWORK 

Incredible multicolor designs! New as- 
sorted sample pack and catalog $8.00. 
Plus leather goods, headbands, flags, 
custom shirts, caps and more! Kashmir 
Productions, P.O. Box 1175, Dept. 6, 
Brea, CA 92622, 


MUSICIANS NATIONAL REFER- 
RAL Pro Musicians & Bands seeking 
each other. Money back guarantee 1- 
800-366-4447. Call now it works! 


LOS ANGELES RECORDING WORKSHOP 
Intensive Hands-on Training in four 
2astrack Recording Studios. Housin 
Available. Send for Catalog an 
Soundsheet. 12268-S Ventura Boule- 
yard, Studio 


City, ‘CA 91604, 
(818) 763-7400. (RECORDING 


PENFRIENDS-ENGLAND-USA Make 
lasting friendships. Send age, interests. 
Free reply. Harmony, Box 82295 SP, 
Phoenix, AZ 85071 


SOVIET-AMERICAN PENFRIENDS 
All ages. Participate in Glasnost! Free 
Details! Semco, PO Box 180851, Dallas, 
‘TX 75218-0851 


PERSONALS 


CONDOMS & ESSENTIALS Avoid 
purchase anxieties. Great selection not 
commonly found in stores. Free bro- 
chure or $4 for samples. Discreet pack- 
age, same day shipping, privacy 
‘gauranteed. Allegro Specialties, Dept. 
R, Box 21881, Baton Rouge, LA 70894 


MEET INTERESTING PEOPLE 
Worldwide for friendship, travel or 
marrige. Personally selected instroduc- 
tions. All ages, interests. Write Fusion, 
Box 3275-5, Everett, WA 98203 


POSTERS/PHOTOS 


SIMPSONS - MARRIED W/CHILDREN 


—Oificial Licensed Merchandise— 
‘SIMPSONS: Poste $5, Ha $2, Fait $15 (&M.LML), 
‘Nighi $18.9 (On sw sa), 
‘Big button $4, Buton $150, 
MARRIED: Poster $5, Fahirt $15, But $150. 
WMA: Poster $5, Fait S15, Hat 12, Big button $4, 
DICK TRACY: Poster $5, Fah $15, Suton $150. 
‘dd $2 postage, $150 each pose, NY. es, ad sales tx 
‘FREE Git with ors over $20. ORDER TODAY 
Send check or ESSENTIALS. Dap. $P1, 1284 Third fw, 
onder to: Sata 210, New Yor, MY 10021 


NINJA TURTLES - DICK TR, 


$1 EXCLUSIVE CONCERT PHO- 
TOS! World’ largest selection, over 
10,000 beautiful color photos. Every 
‘group from the 60's to 90's. Giant cata- 
log, color sample—$1. Front Row Pho- 


tos, Box 484, N. Nesconset, NY 11767. 


NEON POSTER James Dean, Marilyn, 
Elvis andBogart in a framed poster dra- 
matically enhanced with 2 stripes of 
neon! 47" x 29” order/info (317) 848- 
4525, 


GIANT 1990 
CALENDAR 

16 MONTHS OF 

BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 

16 GORGEOUS BODIES— 

uper-Glossy, 

Full-Color Photos 
Voluptuous Women 
Of The 90's! 


Only $6.95 = 
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OBSCURE AND ALTERNATIVE 
compact discs. $1.00 for quarterly cata- 
log, Off the Record, 6136 E! Cajon Blvd., 
‘San Diego, CA 92115. 


UNAVAILABLE ELSEWHERE! T.G. 
Coil, LPD, Touch, Chris & Cosey, Lai- 
bach, Hafler Trio. Free catalog-SASE: 
‘Mudslide, 4800 Wildwood, Lk. Oswego, 
OR 97035. 


BUY OR SELL ALL TYPES OF MUSIC 
From rock to jazz to punk. 1000's of 
CD's, LP's, singles, alphabetically in- 
dexed. Free sample, or charter sub- 
scription, $12 for 13 monthly issues, 3rd 
class, or $37.75 Ist class. 1st issue mails 
in July. MC/Visa Dial 800-258-0929. Mu- 
sic Mart, Dept AEK, 700 E. State St., 


CLASSIFIEDS 


FREE CATALOG-Alternative 45's/LP’s 
Good Stuff/Bags LP! Stanton Pk. Rec- 
ords, Box 58, Newtonville, MA 02160 


RARE IMPORTED RECORDS, Cbs, 
Posters, Videos, Memorabilia. Catalog: 
$1.00. SPINDIZZY, Dept. J, Box 20708, 
Milwaukee, WI 53220-0708. 


SKIN YARD “Hal 


More daygto p 


3 Postp 


Can't find these records in the mall? 
They are available from us via mail order! 
‘We stock hundreds more underground and hard 
core records, tapes, CDs, T-shirts, video, books + 
‘more! Stores contact ust Huge mailorder catalog 
and updates FREE with orders. Others must send 

Si. Send orders to: 


fy TOXIC SHOCK | 
BOX 43787, TUCSON, AZ 85733 
(602-925-8382 


UNAVAILABLE ELSEWHERE! T.G, 
Coil, LPD, NWW, C&C, Laibach, Hafler 
trio, Blackhouse. Send stamp for cata- 
log: Mudslide, 4800 Wildwood, Lk, 
‘Oswego, OR 97035 


WE HAVE A GREAT CATALOG OF 


rare/out of print records & tapes.Send 
four 25-cent stamps: UK-USA Records, 
Box 6164, San Rafael CA 94303 and get 
yours today! 


LOOKING FOR OUT OF PRINT rec- 


ords or cassettes? Over 100, 000 titles in 
stock. Call 1-800-847-5008 


CLASSIC ROCK TAPES & RAR- 
ITIES. Who, Zepplin, Stones, U2 & 
more! Send SASE to PO Box 
350598, Bklyn NY 112351 


1000'S OF IMPORT CD's, 45's & 12” 
from Europe, Japan & Australia. Call or 
write for free catalog. Amazon Records, 
178 Franklin St., Alston, MA 02134. 
(617) 782-9329, 


THOUSANDS OF EUROPEAN CD'S 


Not available in US. Send $2 for new list- 
ings or $10 for catalog with 20,000 CD's 
to: COMPACT DISCEUROPE, PO Box 
8561-T, Deerfield Beach, FL 33443- 
8561. 


SERVICES 
TERM PAPER 
HOT LINE= 


SEND $2 FOR CATALOG. 


‘CONCERT TOUR PACKAGE 
Send $1 for catalog. $15 money order for 
patch, necklace, picture& button of fa- 
vorite group on tour. Name, address, 
phone, group. Send to Concert Tours of 
America, PO Box 4796, Austin, TX 
78765. “FREE” Postage. 
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FREE CONDOMS_ | 
CALL TOLL FREE NOW! 
1-800-CONDOMS 


‘Adam & Eve * P.O. Box 900 * Dept. SN 
Carrboro, NC 27510 


RESERVE 


YOUR SPOT TODAY! 


‘Standard Type: Per Line 


Please print your ad here (one character per box). I you need 


Tola, WI 54990. 


IMPORT RECORDS & CD's, Cureio Please calculate the total cost, and send in your ad si 

current 93, New Order to Negative- se jr ie ene Bold Type: Per Line 
land, Depeche Mode to Death In June. Sree DE Sonia Yost aceon eeaNg; gee 
Send $1 for Catalog. LRE, 4410 Lake the free-spending youth market! S31 «$28.50 $25.50 
Ave., Roch NY 14612 


VINYL VENDORS CATALOGUE 
with over 15,000 collectable & rare al- 
bums, 12" eps, 7" 45s & CDs available 
for $3.00. CD only catalogue (mostly 
Promo CDs) available for fifty cents. VI- 
NYL VENDORS, 1800 S. Robertson 
Bivd. #279, LA, CA 90035. 


‘more lines, please send in your classified on a seperate 
ty ‘sheet. There are approximately 30 characters per line, 
SIBSO $1550 Standard type, 25 charactors, Bold type 


“Mail this form with payment to Classified Department SPIN, 


8 W.18th St, NY, NY 10011. For more information and retes 
it Jennifer Hoyt, (212) 833-8200, 


[CASH ORDER [MASTERCARD 


(signature must be provided below for all credit cards) Account # 


ADDRESS. 


FREE C.D. CATALOGUE, PLUS 
L.Ps, $2.50 or less. Barry Publishing, city. 
477 82nd Street, Brooklyn, NY 11209. 


TELEPHONE 


ETHEREAL—GLOOM—GOTH 
Catalog... Free! Rare independant 
releases. Project-S, P.O. Box 1591, 
Garden Grove, CA 92642-1591. 


‘THOUSANDS OF LP's. SEND $1 FOR 
Catalog, Golden Mushroom Records, 
19R Greylock Rd., Allston, MA 01234 
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TOP 20 


WORLD BEAT 
ALBUMS) 


[el 


1 World Beat!—Kaoma (CBS) 

2 Desert Wind—Ofra Haza 
(Sire) 

3 Mlah—Les Negresses Vertes 
(Sire) 

4 0 Samba/Brasil Classics 2— 
(Sire/WB) 

5 Konbit! Burning Rhythms of 
Haiti—(A&M) 

6 Now—Black Uhuru (Mesa) 

7 Live—Ruben Blades (Elektra) 

8 Mosaique—The Gipsy Kings 
(Elektra) 

9 Estrangiero—Caetano Veloso 
(Elektra) 

10 Beasts of No Nation—Fela 
Anikulapo Kuti (Shanachie) 

11 Lumnor to Isna—Musicians of 
the Nile (Real World) 

12, Welela—Miriam Makeba 
(PolyGram) 

13. Passion Sources—Various 
(Real World) 

14 Ram Dancehall—(Mango) 

15  Shanen Shah—Nusrat Fateh 
Ali Khan (Real World) 

16 Vini Pou—Kassav (CBS) 

17 Orpheus Ascending —Ivo 
Papasov & His Bulgarian 
Wedding Band (Hannibal) 

18. Brazil: Forro—Music For 
Maids and Taxi Drivers 
(Rounder) 

19  Corruption—Thomas 
Mapfumo (Mango) 

20 Kotch—(Mango) 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


ye Leather Flip-Flops 
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Rock Foot Enter 
LOBSTER net Se Snes 


Bulk Orders (803)757-3130 


T-Shirts by (ool Louis 


Full Color Silkscreen on Whiie"=°° “E"" 
Tenkiope/Over 
sre Coverup, 
12500 + S200 
er 


Sweatehirts 
$28.00. (white 
oni. Stckers— 
all” designs— 
$175 + 50 hp 
Bing, Send to. 
ool Runnin’s, 


PO Box 2209 Satellite Beach FL 
32937 (407) 951-9068 


‘Add $3.00 fr shipping 

(CC. and C0. orders (512) 938-466 

Mal: P.0. Sox 201778, Austin, Texas 78720-1778 
Send $1.00 for new catalog 


T-Shirts, 


Ewe Be 
AO 
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John Denver from page 73 


What's doing all this? What's creating this Green- 
house Effect? 

“Fossil fuels, chlorofluorocarbons and flatulence,” 
Rifkin told us. 

Flatulence? Farts? Cow farts? That's right, Earth's 1,7 
billion cows don’t pass wind, They pass methane— 
100 million tons of it each year, 20 percent of all 
methane released every year (the principal other 
sources being coal mines, rice paddies, bogs and nat- 
ural gas wells and pipelines). And methane is 25 times 
more potent as a greenhouse, or heat-trapping, gas 
than carbon dioxide. Now that’s a Rocky Mountain 
High that’s guaranteed to spoil your next quarter 
pounder. And speaking ot hamburgers, it takes 55 
square feet of toppled rain forest to provide the graz- 
ing land necessary for one quarter-pound burger. 

With statistics like those, who cares that styrofoam 
was banned from the symposium sessions? Who cares 
that the symposium information sheets came with the 
words “Please recycle”? Who cares that participants 
were constantly encouraged to avoid driving to the 
sessions, to “walk their talk”? And both Denver and | 
knew another interesting statistic. His private jet sit- 
ting on the tarmac at Aspen Airport burns more fossil 
fuels in one hour than all the Windstar vehicles com- 
bined can burn in a day. 


“We're aligning our heartbeat 
with the rhythm of Mother 
Earth,” Brooke Medicine 
Eagle explained. “She is Gaia, 
goddess of the Earth and 
trees.” 


ways and byways of Aspen, | witnessed an eco- 

logical nightmare of garbage. And | wondered 
why, if Denver had wanted to raise some conscious- 
ness, he didn't send his crew of environmental elitists 
on the road to pick up beer cans? Or take them for a 
walk to the Symposium parking lot? And ask what was 
with all those BMW 735s and Mercedes 450 SELs with 
bumper stickers saying, “Visualize Peace’? 

Yeah, like all of Denver's altruistic accomplish 
ments, | suspected his primary goal was more environ- 
mental masturbation, like the Hunger Project, which 
was started by Denver and est-founder Werner Erhard 
which has done little with the millions of dollars it has 
raised to feed the starving. Because of this, Oxfam, the 
Peace Corps and other respected relief organizations 
have refused to associate with the Project. 

John Denver may be sincere, but let me offer him a 
humble suggestion, Next year, John, why don’t you 
send your crew to Bedford-Stuyvesant to sweep up 
broken glass and wash down urine-splattered walls, 
and show up your critics. 


D uring my early morning jogs along the high- 


tions and got you so mad at the press confer- 

ence,” I said. “I'm sorry if offended you, but 
was just doing my job. | think you're sincere, but it's a 
question | couldn't ignore.”" 


é ‘ m the guy who asked the impudent ques- 


“4lt’s as graceless to respond wrongly to an offense 
as to offend someone,” John politely replied. “It’s al- 
right. It was a fair question. Ifa tree gets planted as a 
result of this symposium, | don’t care if Windstar gets 
the credit.” 

He meant it. But he looked tired. Tired of the hassles 
of hosting a seminar filled with a thousand groupies. 
And tired of bearing the weight of being Mr. Hug-a- 
Tree for the environment elite. 

Perhaps two strangers, Joyce and Glenda, said it 
best. Over breakfast in the motel dining room on the 
last day, | warned them | was a journalist and wanted 
to know what they really thought. 

“John looks like he’s searching,” said Joyce. 

“Confused,” declared Glenda. 


the night he spoke, He didn’t pretend to be a 
spokesman for anyone. Just himself and his 
family. Maybe he learned something fighting two dec- 
ades in the trenches of activism, including the 1979 
MUSE concerts in Madison Square Garden, Peace 
Sunday at the Rose Bowl in 1980, Live Aid in 1985 
and a Greenpeace benefit in 1986, When terrorists 
blew up the Greenpeace Rainbow boat in New Zea- 
land, he was there days later with Jackson Browne and 
Neil Young to see firsthand what had happened. 

Nash isn’t self-inflated. He jokes about Mamma 
Cass introducing him to “Crosby, Stills and drugs.’” 
He adds, “Anyone who remembers the 60s wasn’t 
there.” 

He recalls the killings at Kent State and the song 
“Ohio” he and Crosby recorded in an hour and ten 
minutes, And he warns of the political significance 
during the last election when only 120 of 20,000 stu- 
dents at Kent State voted. He is concerned about pol 
lution, but as he puts it, “not only the environment, 
but moral and spiritual and political pollution.” 

“We're dropping a pebble into an incredible 
pond,” Nash concluded, “But the ripples are getting 
wider and affecting more and more people. I'm trying 
to teach my three kids about materialism and com- 
mercialism on TV. I'm trying to change the world 
through them. That’s what I can do right now.” 

Maybe that’s what was missing at Windstar. Sim- 
plicity. Humility. And a commitment to teaching the 
next generation to respect the fragility of Earth, instead 
of venerating it as a feminine principle of neo-pagan 
goddess worship. 

But instead of learning anything about a concrete 
way to deal with the problems facing the environ- 
ment, what did John Denver do? Immediately after 
Windstar, he reached down and took a vial of the sa- 
cred sand from the Monk's painting, boarded his pri- 
vate jet and flew to Prince William Sound, Alaska. 
Windstar would not confirm what had been widely. 
rumored: Denver placed the sand in the Valdez oil 
spill as an offering of appeasement to Mother Earth. If 
Alaska’s savage winter winds had blown that nasty 
sludge out to sea, Windstar would have taken credit. 

In the end, | knew we'd all be better off if Denver's 
influence was confined to the Muppets. 

“4's difficult to listen to Denver tell us to change our 
lives and then watch him drive to his Starwood home 
or fly off in his own Lear Jet,” an editorial in the Aspen 
Daily News said summing up the Windstar Experi- 
ence. “If everyone followed Denver's example, rather 
than his words, we would have already reached that 
point 10 years down the road—of which Windstar 
people often talk—at which the planet as we know it 
can no longer be saved.’ @ 


G raham Nash didn’t look confused or searching, 
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Sandra Bernhard 


Without her you're nothing . .. 
Sandra Bernhard is a modern woman: 
comedienne, singer, actress, author, 
performance artist, social 
commentator, pop phenomenon, 
Madonna’s buddy and one of David 
Letterman’s favorite guests. Her latest 
project is the movie version of her one 
woman Off-Off-Broadway show, 
“Without You I'm Nothing,”” which she 
describes as a “mockumentary.” 


Some photographs | wish | had been 
in... 

A grisly murder case in a Weegee 
photograph. 

Side by side with Georgia O'Keefe in an 
Alfred Steiglitz photo. 

Solarized in a Man Ray photo. 


‘A few movies | wish I had been in... 

“Valley of the Dolls,” because it captured a time that 
has never been equalled. 

“Faster Pussy Cat,” “Kill Kill Kill" or any other Russ 
Meyer film, but ’d have to do a tit job first, which I'm 
ready to do. 


Some women | wouldn’t have minded being for a 
moment... 

Mary Tyler Moore ranks at the top. 

Barbra Streisand, when she was young. 

Maria Callas, when she was together. 


A couple of designer outfits I'd look best in... 
A Coureges white suit and a Rudi Gernreich clear 
plastic bathing suit. 


Someone I'd love to dress... 
Barbra Streisand, like she was dressed in 1962 with a 
pageboy, great heavy eyeliner and great little suits. 
David Letterman in a Yohji Yamamoto unstructured 
suit and slippers. 


Someone I'd love to undress . .. 
My urologist in Brentwood. 


Three little-known facts about me . . 
Isay my prayers before | go to bed. 

I manicure my nails myself. 

I fly my own plane. 


My favorite rumor about myself . . 

That | had an affair with David Letterman. | wish it 
were true. He's so shy and private. | think he uses 
‘Corn Husker’s Lotion. Most people don't find him 
sexy, but after you do the show 24 times you begin to 
notice things. 


Some people’s dreams | wish I were in... 
David Letterman’s—he’s in mine all the time. 
Michael York. 
Jon Bon Jovi. 


Great beds in history I'd like to sleep in... 
Spencer Tracy’s—he’d probably have wool sheets. 
He's the type who would sleep very uncomfortably, 
because he was Catholic and probably into 


Interview by Scott Cohen 


punishing himself all the time. We'd 
probably have sex at any given 
moment, because he was so gt 
ridden he'd then run to confession. 
Marc Anthony's—I'm sure his bed was 
soft and went on for miles. 


Garbanzo beans. 


Really expensive olive oil. 
‘Mrs, Paul's fishsticks. 


At the top of my shopping list . . . 
Canada Dry seltzer. 

Northern two-ply toilet tissue. 
Garlic-flavored bagel chips. 


The man I'd most like to be... 
Bugsy Seigal, because I'd get all those 
great broads, gamble, boss people 
around, bump people off, wear great starched white 
shirts and run a town like Vegas. 


Something | wish | could do which I can’t . .. 
Play golf. 


Things | can do which | wish | couldn't 
Give good advice. 

Give good head. 

Clean the house. 


Major pet peeves .. . 

When you break up with somebody and your friends 
start hanging out with them. 

People who stay overnight with you and don’t make 
your bed. 

People who sweat at night lying next to you while 
not having sex. 


How to let someone down . . . 

Don’t show up at the airport when you're supposed 
to pick them up. 

Sleep with their boyfriends. 

Promise to cook a great dinner and then order in 
takeout. 
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